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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Department of Anthropology, Government of India, has 
opened another research centre, in Madhya Pradesh, where a 
Tribal Research Institute is already functioning. We have been told 
that the Department has decided to open yet another centre in the 
Kumaon hills in the U.P., to study the social economy of the hill 
tribes. A few years ago, the Department opened a research centre 
at Chakrata, Dehradun district, which worked for two years, usually 
during the hot summer, when people seek high altitudes to escape the 
heat of the plains. We do not know what happened to the project 
or the research material. The publications of the Department, 
particularly under the lately retired Director, so far have not been 
impressive. We are often told that anthropology has become of 
strategic importance; that obviates the necessity of publication of 
the results. 

The expansion programme of the Anthropology Department, 
as announced from time to time, and the prospect of a big grant by 
the Centre in the Second Five Year Plan, which has been confirmed 
by official announcements, raise a number of issues. Should the 
Government assume monopoly of anthropological research ? Should 
the expansion of the Department mean that no efforts are necessary 
to consolidate and stabilise the few departments of anthropology 
in the Indian Uuniversities ? (against the declared policy of the 
Second Five Year Plan). Should new departments in the Centrally 
financed Universities be started without providing the minimum 
requirements of teaching and research and equipments in the existing 
Universities ? Should the Government Department of Anthropology 
compete with the Universities and run parallel research centres, 
where the Universities have staked out such studies? The whole 
subject requires an inquiry at a scientific level. An advisory panel of 
scientists representing the Government Department and the Univer- 
sities which have provided for anthropological research and some 
representatives from the allied disciplines should be constituted to 
coordinate research activities, and scrutinise the plans of the Govern- 
ment Department and of the Universities : We are sure, the present 
Director will welcome this suggestion. 


bo 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


There is need for liberal grants to the Universities which teach 
anthropology and train research workers, and the further need for 
providing adequate funds for research to enable the Universities to 
expand their research activities. We hope, the Union Ministry of 
Education will take up the matter and give a lead by formulating an 
anthropological policy for the country. The Universities will be too 
anxious to cooperate with the Government, and share the responsibility 
with the Government Department of Anthropology in raising the 
standard of anthropological teaching and research. The Department of 
Archaeology, Central Ministry of Education has an advisory body, 
composed of top-notchers in the discipline, and the same is required 
for anthropology. We do not want to enter into the controversy 
about the value of state sponsored social research, and the limi- 
tations of Government anthropology. 


With this issue we are now in our ninth year of publication. It 
has been a hard fight for survival but we are happy to find that we 
have fared better than many scientific periodicals in our country. 
We have lived in hope and worked in fear, but we have survived. 
The Eastern Anthropologist has now a circulation which will enable 
it to continue its existence and serve the cause of anthropology in 
India. Our claims for subsidy from Central Sources have been 
ignored on technical ground viz., that in the title of the Society, of 
which the Hastern Anthropologist is the organ, we have not a more 
high sounding affiliation, which would give our society or our journal 
an ‘All-India complexion’. We cannot change our affiliation for 
consideration. Ever since the initiation of our society and the 
journal, we have been taken care of by our State. The recurring 
grant of Rs. 2,500 per year which the State Ministry of Education 
has placed at our disposal, has helped us to establish both the society 
and the journal. The Lucknow Municipal Board has been very 
considerate to us, and has given us a recurring grant of Rs. 1,000/- 
per year which meets some of our urgent requirements of research 
objectives and an annual display of our activities. The latter takes 
the shape of an annual function in which we communicate with the 
local public and stage a folk festival. Our subscribers, most of whom 
are from outside, and our international connections are much more 
significant than the demands that we have from inside our country. 
We follow the maxim, ‘what is in a name’ and shall continue to serve 


those interested in anthropology, whether they are inside or outside 
the country. 


* * * * * * 


NOTES AND COMENTS 3 


The Social Survey of Kanpur which the Department of Anthro- 
pology at Lucknow had undertaken at the instance of the Planning 
Commission is nearing completion. The field survey is complete 
and the data are being processed for the report. It is expected that 
the final report would be in the hands of the Planning Commission 
by the end of the year. The survey has cost Rs. 53,000/- and 10. 
investigators, two supervisors, one Deputy Director, have worked 
for one full year to collect the primary data. The Christ Church 
College, Kanpur, has acted as our host and had placed all facilities 
at our disposal, for which the Department of Anthropology is indeed 
erateful. 


The Scheme for the Evaluation of Cultural Change in Jaunsar 
Bawar, Chakrata Tehsil, Dehra Dun district in the Uttar Pradesh, 
which is also financed by the Planning Commission, is proceeding 
according to plan. The investigators are collecting data from three 
centres viz., Bayala, Lohari and Lakhamandal. The three centres 
were chosen after three months of field work in the area, and the 
investigators were chosen after a trial engagement for three months 
during which they showed their interests and competence to do the 
job. We expect that the results of this survey will assist the planners 
of Community projects, and throw light on the direction of cultural 
change in a polyandrous society, represented by the Khasas. 


* * * * * * 


The State Government has asked the Department of anthropology 
at Lucknow to undertake a research assignment on the ex-criminal tribes 
of the State. Two tribes will be selected and a study of the attitudes of 
the ea-criminal tribes to welfare activities among them, and _ rehabilita- 
tion measures sponsored by the State Government, is likely to assist 
the Harijan Welfare Department, to assess the needs and require- 
ments of rehabilitation of the tribes. The scheme is for a year. 


* 3K * * of * 


The anthropometric unit of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Caleutta which is working in collaboration with the Department of 
Anthropology at Lucknow has collected anthropometric data on six 
thousand convict population in the state of Uttar Pradesh. The 
data are now being processed at the Indian Statistical Institute under 
the supervision of Dr. C. R. Rao, Professor of Theoretical Statistics. 


* * * * * * 


DEMOGRAPHIC STUDY OF VILLAGE CHANDANPUR 
Gy Hs: 
INTRODUCTION 


Study of the pattern of a society involves detailed knowledge 
about its social structure. On the other hand, knowledge of the 
demographic setting imparts substance as also size into such study. 
As regards the Tharu, a widely distributed, fairly large-sized society 
in the Tarai regions of U.P., Bihar and Nepal, their demographic 
picture as well as the cultural pattern is very likely to vary from 
place to place and from time to time. There had been a good number 
of studies on the Tharu since the last quarter of the 19th century. 
Most outstanding works are those of Nesfield!, Risley? and Crookes?, 
followed recently by detailed critical studies by Prof. D. N. Majumdar‘, 
Mr. H. D. Pradhan’ and Dr. 8. K. Srivastava®. All these authors 
seem to have based their accounts mostly on the Tharu of Nainital 
side. With a view to gain acquaintance with the pattern of life 
of the Tharu in the Eastern Tarai of U.P., a preliminary survey was 
carried out in November 1954 in the district of Gonda in three 
villages—Chandanpur, Bhagwanpur and Bhusahar, which contain 
respectively 23, 34 and 54 families. Subsequent enquiries have 
been made at Chandanpur which has been selected for detailed studies 
in the first instance. In the following pages an attempt is made 
to discribe the habitat and to give an idea about the broad features 
of the Tharu population on the basis of demographic and genealogical 
data taken from Chandanpur. 


(1) THe VinLacE 


Location of the village Chandanpur : 

The village Chandanpur is situated within the ‘bhabhar’ region, 
7.e., the forest area just below the foot-hills of the Himalayas. It 
is located at 10 miles away north of the railway station Pachperwa, 
which is also the centre for the Police Station headquarters. The sub- 
divisional headquarters are located at the town of Balrampur which 


1 Nesfield, J.C., ‘The Tharus and Bogshas of Upper India’, Jan. 1885, Calcutta 
Review. 

2 Risley, H. H., ‘The Tribes and Castes of Bengal’, Vol. II, 1891. 

3 Crookes, ‘Tribes and Castes of N.W. Prov. and Oudh’, Vol. IV, 1896. 

4 Majumdar, D. N., ‘Fortunes of Primitive Tribes’, 1944. 

5 Pradhan, H. D., ‘Social Economy in the Tarai’, Jour. of U.P. Historical Society, 
1938. 

6 Srivastava, 8, K., ‘The Dynamics of Culture Change in the Nainital Tarai of U.P.’, 
1951, (unpublished thesis). 
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is 33 miles away by rail to the south-west of Pachperwa, while the 
district town of Gonda is situated at 24 miles further south. Nepal 
border is within 5 or 6 miles to the north, where there are more Tharus 
residing. 

This area falls within the Bhambar forest Range. The Range 
Officer has been established at Semra, Birpur, which is just on the 
middle point in between Chandanpur and Pachperwa. A motorable 
forest road leads from Pachperwa northwards through Birpur to 
Chandanpur, where it turns westwards to go further through Sun- 
garha and Janakpur upto the town of Tulsipur on the railway line. 

Relative positions of the above mentioned places are shown in 
the following sketch. 


set Railway INE ulti = Sarde 
Ss =i ii Forest haad Mr i 

—-— 1 Nepal Border tHaRU HABITAT 6 Ry 
ote *> Approx. Boundary pi u ee H 
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Importance of the Village Chandanpur : 


The so-called ‘Tarai’ area, which is well-known as the home of 
the Tharus, lies north of Pachperwa. Birpur, situated at a distance 
of 5 miles north of Pachperwa, marks the beginning of the concentra- 
tion of the Tharus. Chandanpur is, therefore, situated well within 
the Tharu habitat. 

The geographical position of Chandanpur makes it an important 
junction of forest roads. Besides a Forest Guard House, there is 
also maintained by the Forest Department a Rest House at Chandan- 
pur for the official and non-official visitors. These factors made 
the names ‘Chandanpur’ well-known. 

For the Tharus of this region, Chandanpur has become very 
important owing to the presence of a very influential Tharu leader, 
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Mr. Lalu Prasad. He is the Sarpanch (é.e., the head of the Adalat 
Panchayat) in this area and, most extra-ordinarily, an All India 
Congress party member. It is, therefore, necessary for us to get 
hold of this village as well as of this local leader, before we step further 
to extend the investigation over other nearby villages. 


Growth of the Village : 

The village Chandanpur is said to be founded about 60 years 
ago by a distinguished Tharu named Sheonath, who was the grand- 
father of the present Sarpanch, and father of Ram Autar. Originally, 
it is claimed, this family was residing along with other Tharus in the 
area of Ajodhya. The story runs that, after suffering much during 
the war of mutiny in 1857, Bathe, father of Sheonath, migrated along 
with others from Ajodhya to Darichunria in District Bahraich to hid 
themselves in the forest. There they founded the village Bhojpur. 
Afterwards they came to Bankatwa which lies in the forest adjacent 
to the south of Chandanpur. 

Ram Autar, who is now about 70, was born in Bankatwa. When 
he was about 10 years old, he came to live in Chandanpur with his 
father. By that time, there were only two families of Chamar settled 
down here, and the general condition of the settlement was going 
worse day by day. Sheonath was a very able and determined 
person. Besides settling down here alongwith his nephews, he wel- 
comed and encouraged others to come as well. 

One year after him, Jogi, the grandfather of a present resident 
Dukhi Ram (of house No. 7), came for shelter. Sheonath was glad 
to provide a shelter for him. After that, Gurdin, the grand-father 
of Pahon (house No. 20)*, came from Deokhar in Nepal where he 
had incurred a debt of about Rs. 200/-. Sheonath gave him all the 
amount to clear his dues and also gave him some land to cultivate 
at Chandanpur. In this way there were six or seven houses built 
up within 4 or 5 years of time. 

The two earlier Chamar residents died without issue after a few 
years. Some other Tharus came later and all of them settled down 
here and became linked together by wedlocks, in as much as they 
belong to the same sub-caste, Danguria, which is regarded as a very 
superior section among the Tharus of this area. One exceptional 
Tharu family is that of Paltan (of house No. 4), who belongs to an 
inferior sub-caste known as Jagia. 

Within the last 60 years or so, the descendants of Sheonath and 
his nephews have established seven families, which form about a 


* This family was originally not Danguria Tharu but ‘Umar’. Now, however, they 
are regarded as Danguria Tharu and freely intermarry with other Danguria 
Tharus. Further details are yet under investigation. 
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third of the population and dominate over the village community 
of Chandanpur. There are a dozen of other Danguria Tharu families 
and one of Jogia. Besides, there is one family each of Chamar, Ahir 
and Bonia, all of whom are new comers and temporary residents. 


The Village Plan: 


During the days of Nesfield, a typical Tharu vilage was ‘that of 
a line of huts situated in the middle of a forest clearance.’ He also 
observed that ‘the number of inhabitants to a village varies from 
30 to 150, but the higher of these figures is not often reached. Large 
village communities are never seen.’ 

As a result of gradual deforestation throughout the past century, 
many of the Tharu villages in this region now fall just outside the 
jungles. Many villages have grown so much big as to contain some 
30 or 40 families, in rare cases even more than fifty families (e.g., 
Bhusahar, 54 families, 442 individuals). In other cases certain 
villages situated deep inside the forest are still found with only a 
few families (e.g., Narehwa and Bhaurisal). Now, the village Chan- 
danpur is just one in between the two extreme cases. 

The village habitation site is located in the plain area at the centre 
of the village territory. Close on the East, no more than 2 or 3 
furlongs away, there is the dense forest, a strip of which projects 
along the southern periphery of the village Chandanpur_ bordering 
a small forest-village Bankatwa. Going north from Chandanpur, 
_ there is the village Diuharwa where the dense forest starts. To the 
west of the settlements there are situated the vast paddy fields. 

The forest roads, along with bullock-cart paths, pass right through 
and meet at a crossing in the heart of the village. The village settle- 
ments are situated along the western side of the road, at about 
100 yards away to the north of the crossing. The habitation site 
occupies an area of about 100 yards square, with fenced kitchen 
gardens on its side. 

It is noticeable that the descendants of the main founder of the 
village (belonging to Pattidari (A) of the Danguria Tharu) are clustered 
together, with other Tharus residing by their side, while two families 
of Hindu castes, Ahir and Chamar, live at the outskirts. 

At the S. W. corner of the crossing of the forest road, there is a 
forest guard house for the forest staff to stay. To the N.E. corner 
of the crossing, there stands a thatched open shed for the village 
school, in which there are about 40 primary students on the roll from 
Chandanpur and other nearby villages. 

At the S.E. corner, there are temporarily built a series of 4 or 5 
thatched and wattled huts for the Forest contractors, who are 
approved by the Forest Department to cut and to transport certain 
allotments of woods on contract basis. 
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(II) Composition OF THE POPULATION OF CHANDANPUR 


There are residing in this village 23 families, with a total popula- 
tion of 176 individuals, including 94 male and 82 female members. 
A demographic summary is presented in table (1). 


TABLE 1. 
DEMOGRAPHIC SUMMARY OF VILLAGE CHANDANPUR. 
P.S.—Pachperwa 


MARCH 1955. Tehsil—Balrampur 
District—Gonda (U.P.) 


Serial House Head of Tribe/Caste Pattidari Population 
No. No. family (Lineage) §=£———__________ 
Male Female Total 
1 1 Nageshar Danguria J 4 6 10 
Tharu 
2 3 Labari A K 3 2 5 
3 5 Kaliram Bs I 1 2 3 
4 6a Ram Prasad ay H 1 4 5 
5 6b Ram Din 5 Age 2 2 4 
6 7 Dukhi Ram .; B 4 2 6 
a 8 Ram Adhar 35 F 2 2 4 
8 9 Ram Pati ‘, G 3 2 5 
9 13 ~=Bisram a L 3 3 6 
10 14a Daya Ram oS A 8 10 18 
i 14b Lauton a A 1 2 3 
12 15 Kashi Ram S A 4 2 6 
13 16a Ganga Ram 38 A 3 3 6 
14 16b Chhandu WS A 1 2 3 
15 16c Bechan 35 A 2 6 8 
16 17 Ram Autar a A 13 6 19 
17 18 Bisram Be EK 4 1 5 
18 19 = Nirahi aA D 13 11 24 
19 20 Chunnu 3 Cc 14 8 22 
Sub-total 
of Danguria 
Tharu (19) (12) 86 76 162 
20 4 Paltan Jogia, Tharu st 1 1 2 
Total of 
Tharu (20) os oe as (87) (77) (164) 
21 17e Ghurhu Bonia (Thather) 2 2 4 
22 10 + Bhagothi Ahir 2 2 4 
23 2 Soharat Chamar 3 i 4 
Sub-total ’ 
of Non- 
Tharu (3) its aR és (7) (5) (12) 
ee ee ee eee 
Total 23(Families) se ae 94 82 176 


(All communities). 


ee OOOO es nsnek ene eee ee 
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A few words may be needed to explain the significance of the 
various columns in the above table : 

(1) The serial number is used to indicate the sequence on the 
family basis. 

(2) The House number is that assigned to each house-site during 
the course of taking village census. In case when there are two 
or more huts with separate roofs built on the same site by the same 
(single or joint) authority, or when the portions of a hut under the 
same roof are completely partitioned with walls so as to accommodate 
separate families, such different huts or partitions are sub-noted by 
small letters, ¢e.g., (14)a, (14)b, ete. 

(3) The family is regarded as a group of blood relations living 
together as an economic unit, with common cooking arrangement 
under one recognised family-head who is usually the father or the 
eldest brother. 

(4) Regarding the item Tribe/Caste, it is locally regarded that 
the Tharus as a whole form one caste against other Hindu castes. 
While among the Tharus themselves, there are various sub-castes 
of which only the superior Danguria and the very inferior Jagia are 
found in Chandanpur. 

(5) ‘Pattidari’ is the Hindi term adapted by the local Tharus 
to imply their ‘lineage’, 7.e., all descendants from one real ancestor 
in the patrilineal line. The villagers know very well who and where 
are their ‘pattidari’ members, but no specific name has been known 
for any pattidari. An attempt is, therefore, made to indicate the 
different Pattidaris so far ascertained in Chandanpur by capital 
letters, such as the Pattidari (A) is that of the present Sarpanch as 
well as of the founder of the village. 

(6) The figures of population include only the regular residents 
in the village, in the month of March, 1955. 


TABLE 2. 
Caste-Group DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE POPULATION OF CHANDANPUR 
Marcu 1955. 
No. of Population 
F Sub-Grou eee 
poe ne i Houses Families Male Female Total vi 
Danguria 16 19 86 76 162 92.0 
a Tegia 1 1 1 1 2 lial 
se Ree oper alee ee ten Ee ee EI Pe a ree 
Sub-total 17 20 87 77 164 93.1 
Baa 0 1 2 2 4 2.3 
Repent dagen 1 1 2 2 4 2.3 
Chamar 1 1 3 1 4 253 
Sub-total 2 3 7 5 12 6.9 
Total 19 23 94 82 176 100% 
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Caste-Group Distribution : 


Table (2) shows the strength of each of the castes and sub-castes 
in the village of Chandanpur. 

93.1% of the total population are the Tharus, while the non- 
Tharus form only 6.9% of the total population. Among the non- 
Tharus, there are three castes—Bania, Ahir and Chamar, each of 
which have only 4 individuals, 7.e., 2.39% of the total pouplation. 
The Tharu population consists of two of their sub-groups—Danguria 
and Jogia. The Dangurias are the overwhelming majority. They 
alone form 92% (162 individuals; A 86, O 76)t of the total population; 
while the Jogias form only 1.1% (2 individuals; A 1, O 1). 

Out of the total of 23 families, 19 belong to the Danguria Tharus, 
while Jogia Tharu, Bania, Ahir and Chamar have only one family 
each. 

As regards the number of houses, the Dangurias reside in 16 out 
of the 19 residential houses, while two other houses in the village are 
lying vacant* at the moment. It has to be remarked that all the 
houses now occupied by the Jogia, the Ahir, and the Chamar do not 
belong to them but to the village sarpanch and other Danguria Tharus. 
They are given shelter only in connection with their doing services 
in the village. The Bania is a temporary resident staying with his 
family in a sitting hut of the house of the Sarpanch. He is a Thather 
(Brazier maker) coming from Pachperwa for selling his utensils 
and tobacco, since last November. 

By tradition and by strength, as well as by their economic status, 
therefore, the Danguria Tharus are the sole masters of the village 
Chandanpur, as it is also the case found among other villages in 
this Tharu habitat. 


(III) AwnatysiIs or THE DancuRria THARU POPULATION 


In view of the fact that each of the three non-Tharu castes, as 
well as of the Jogia Tharu has got only one small family residing in 
Chandanpur, they are not included in the further analysis of popula- 
tion. The following analyses, therefore, only apply to the Danguria 
Tharu population in this village. 


The Age-group Analysis : 

The figures in Table (3) indicate a tendency of sharp decrease in 
number of persons from the lower towards the higher age-groups. 
children within 10 years of age form 39.5% of the total population 
(A 41.8%; O 36.8% of the respective sex-wise total). Taking the 


{ Here and hereafter, A indicates ‘male’ and O indicates ‘female’. 
* One of them has been given to thei nvestigator as his temporary residence, 
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first three age-groups together, the youngsters of both sexes aged 
within 15 occupy 48.1%, i.e., nearly half of the population. Their 
Sex-wise strengths are 51.1%, in male and 44.7% in female. It is 
noticeable that the boys aged 15 and below are much more in number 
than the girls of the same age (i.c., A 44; O 34). 


TABLE 3. 
AcE-Group ANALYSIS OF THE DancuriA THARU PoPULATION IN CHANDANPUR. 
Maron 1955. 
Male Female Age-Wise total 
Age- No. of Percentage No. of Percentage No.of Percentage 
Group Persons (of the Persons (of the Persons (of the 
male-total) male-total) total pop.) 
Total 86 100% 76 100% 162 100% 
5 & below 18 20.9 15 19.7 33 20.4 
6-10 18 20.9 13 Lick 31 19.1 
11-15 8 9.3 6 7.9 14 8.6 
16-20 7 8.1 a 9.2 14 8.6 
21-25 8 9.3 9 11.8 17 10.5 
26-30 8 9.3 8 10.5 16 9.9 
31-55 6 7.0 6 7.9 12 7.4 
36-40 4 4.7 5 6.6 9 5.6 
40-45 3 3.5 1 1.3 4 2.5 
46-50 2 2.3 1 i383 3 1.8 
51-55 1 1.2 2 2.6 3 1.8 
56-60 1 1.2 1 13 2 1.2 
2 Die 2 2.6 4 2.5 


61 & above 


Percentage of the total population occupied by the persons aged 
between 16 and 30 is 29% (A26.7%; O 31.5%)*. A greater decrease 
in strength is found among the males. Persons of the next three 
age-groups, 7.€., 31-45, occupy only 15.4% of the total population 
(A15.2%; O 15.8%). 

Senior members of the society are found to be very few in number. 
In age-categories from 46 to 60, there are only 8 individuals (4 men 
and 4 women), i.e., only 4.8% of the total population. Two women 
are living beyond 70 years of age, and two men are reported to be 
aged 70 and 67 respectively. It is interesting to see that Prof. D. N. 
Majumdar** has noticed the phenomenal absence of aged persons 
among certain primitive folks since some twenty years back. In 
his data taken among the Tharus of three villages in U-.P., there 
were only 14 persons (A6; O8) aged 45 and above out of a total of 
113 recorded persons. In that case the percentage was 12.4%, 


* Here and hereafter, these % imply those of the respective sex-wise total. — 
** His paper “Decline of Primitive Tribes in India”, Journal of U.P. Historical 


Society, 1936, 
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while now in the village Chandanpur, the corresponding percentage 


is found to be as low as 7.3%. 
The general tendency may still better be seen from the curves 


drawn for 15 years group analysis as given below : 


Curve (1) IS-Ye Group Analysis of Population of Chandanpur 


(March 1955) 


Yoe-Grp Total Male Female 
IShbeew 78 44 34 
16-30 47 23 24 
H-A5 25 130 12 
46-60 8 4 4. 
Above6O 4 2 2 


ee 
Merwe Se 


of 
ei 30 45 60 Above 6 Age. 


Years 


The Sex-Ratio. 


In the total population, the number of male members largely 
exceeds that of female. Thus the sex-ratio is found to be as low as 
only 88.4 females per hundred of males. An analytical study of the 
figures, however, reveals that it is only among the youngsters within 
15 years of age that the males very much exceed the females in 
number, with a sex-ratio of 100:77.3. While for all of the age- 
grades above 15 years together, the absolute number of persons 
are A41 and O 42, 2.e., the females exceed the males by 2.4%. 

Three sets of sex-ratios are analysed in table (4) at 5-year, 10-year 
and 15-year age-grades respectively. A general trend shown in all 
of them is the rapid increase of the strength of the females from above 
15 years of age so as to exceed the number of males in the middle 
age groups. 

Till the age above 40 the number of females falls again below 
that of the males. Enormous differences and fluctuations are found 
among the numbers of both sexes at the age-grades of 41 and 55. 
This situation may possibly be attributed to the insufficiency in the 
size of the population coupled with the phenomenal absence of senior 
members in the community. The inaccuracy in recording their ages 
may also be a possible source of error, It seems that here the women 
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have lived a little longer life than the men, but the sex-wise totals 
of persons aged above 45 years are balanced. 


TABLE 4, 


Sex Ratio AMone THE Dancurtia THARU PoPpuULATION oF CHANDANPUR 


MARCH. 1955 
Reece. eae! No. of Persons Sex-Ratio (No. of Females per 100 males) 
Male Female . 5-year 10-year 15-year 
Group Group Group 
Total 86 76 88.4 8.4 88.4 
5 & below 18 15 83.3 
6-10 18 13 72.2 thttets: 
11-15 8 6 75.0 tes: 
16-20 7 7 100.0 86.7 
21-25 — 8 9 112.5 
26-30 8 8 100.0 106.3 104.3 
31-35 6 6 100.0 
36-40 a, 5 125.0 110.0 
41-45 3 1 33.3 92.3 
46-50 2 1 50.0 40.0 
51-55 1 2 200.0 
56-60 1 1 100.0 150.0 100.0 
61 & above 2 2 100 100 100 


Marital Condition : 

Table (5) shows the marital condition among the Danguria Tharu 
community of Chandanpur. A few of its characteristic features 
may be summarised as follows : 

(i) 48.8% (A54.7, O 42.1) of the total population are unmarried; 
while those living in conjugal life occupy 45.1% (A41.8, O 48.7) 
of the total, and those living in their widowhood 6.1% (A3.5, O 9.2) 
of the total. 

(ii) Among the unmarried persons, all the males are within 25 
years of age while all the females are within 15. Regarding the exact 
year in the age-group, it is recorded that the eldest unmarried male 
is a boy age 21 who is a deaf, and next to him a crack-minded boy 
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aged just 20; while the eldest unmarried female is a girl aged just 15. 
These figures may speak about the limits of the age of marriage in 
current practice. Here the age is referred to that of the first ceremony 
of marriage, or ‘sadi’, and not that of ‘Gauna’, which follows usually 
one or two years later. 

(i) Among the married persons, the youngest is found to be 
in the age-group 6-10 in case of the males and in the age-group 11-15 
in case of the females. Regarding the former, there is actually 
recorded a single case of a boy now aged 10 who had his ‘sadi’ or 
‘first ceremony of marriage’ performed in the last year, i.e., when he 
was 9 years of age, with a girl who is one year senior to him. Except 
this boy, however, nobody has performed his marriage within 15 
years of age. In case of the females, the actual case recorded of the 
earliest marriage is that of a girl of 13 whose ‘sadi’ was celebrated 
just in the month of March, 1955. 

(iv) It is noticeable that except one man and one woman who 
have remarried, nobody is living in his or her conjugal life beyond the 
age of 50. This may offer a good reference for the study on the 
longivity of this folk. 

(v) Among the persons living in their conjugal life, there are 
two groups in the analysis—the one includes those who married once 
only and the other who have remarried after their first widowhood 
or divorce. The former group forms 41.4% (A36.0, O 47.4) of the 
total population, while the latter 3.7% (A5.8, O1.3). The actual 

numbers of persons are, in the former, 67 (A31, 036) and, in the 
latter, 6 (A5, O 1). The youngest remarried persons are two men 
who are found in the age-group 31-35. 

(vt) Among the persons widowed, there are also two groups— 
those who are widowed for once only and those widowed for the 
second time. The former includes no man but 7 women (being 
9.2% of the female total and 4.3% of the total population); while 
the latter contains no woman but 3 men (being 3.5% of the male- 
total and 1.8% of the total population). Ages of the widows fall 
within the range of 31-60, while 2 out of the 3 rewidowed men are 
aged above 60 and the other just 50. 

(vii) Mention should be made here of the connection between 
the categories of remarried and rewidowed persons. The number 
of the latter should be added to that of the former in order to get 
the actual number of cases of remarriages which ever occurred among 
this community. It thus accounts to 9 persons (A8, Ol) which 
forms 5.5% (A9.3, O 1.3) of the total population. The preponder- 
ance on the male side in remarriage is significant. 

(viii) No case of divorce appears in Table (5), but one case has 
so far been recorded in the Genealogies (Chhandu, of house No. 16b, 
has remarried after divorcing his first wife. The latter has also 
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remarried to a man of another village). This matter is yet to be 
investigated further. 


The Family Structure : 


19 out of the 23 families residing in Chandanpur belong to the 
community of Danguria Tharu, while the remaining four families 
are distributed one each among the Jogia Tharu and the three Hindu 
castes—Bania, Ahir and Chamar. The latter communities are not 
to be taken for the analysis of family composition, in view of their 
shortage in number of families. 

The average size of the 19 Danguria families is 8.5 persons per 
family. By chance, it is found that each of the single family of the 
other four communities has got 4 persons. The small size of their 
families is owing to the fact that, being servants to the Danguria 
Tharu villagers, all of them are only temporary residents with simple 
households. Their presence, however, reduces the average size of 
families in Chandanpur to 7.7 persons per family. 


Family-size : 

Traditionally, the Tharus of this area are fond of living with 
generations together in patrilineal joint families. The size of their 
families are often enormously large as compared to the average case 
found among other communities. Instances have been found in 
the villages of Bhusahar and Bhagwanpur that under a single roof 
there are living 30 or 37 members of the family. In Chandanpur, 
there are also found families containing more than 20 members. 
For the present purpose, therefore, the families are classified con- 
veniently into five categories as are given below in table (6). 


= 


TABLE 6. 


SizE OF FAMILY AMONG THE DANGURIA THARUS OF CHANDANPUR 


MARCH 1955 
Grade of Family (No. of family No. of Percentage 
members) families 
(t) very small (3 and below) ne 3 15.8 
(%) small (4 to 6) 10 52.6 
(1) medium (7 to 12) 2 10.5 
(w) big (13 to 20) 2 10.5 
(v) very big (21 and above) 2 10.5 


URE Fis DR Sees Lees SES, RP SR SR 
Total 19 100 


—————$$ 
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Out of the total of 19 families, a majority of 10 falls in the category 
of ‘small family’ which, by classification, contains 4-6 members. 
Three families fall in the category of ‘very small family’, while two 
each of the remaining 6 families fall into the ‘medium’ ‘big’ and ‘very 
big’ categories. It is noticeable that all the families of the latter 
three categories are ‘joint family’ in composition, while two joint 
families more are found among the ‘small’ families. 


Family-Type : 

A family, in the present study, is regarded as a group of blood 
relations living together as an economic unit, with common cooking 
arrangement under one recognised head-of-family. It seems that 
the ‘joint family’ in the patrilineal line has been the norm in the 
Tharu tradition. Normally no son is to be separated from his father’s 
family unit. Even after the death of father, the married brothers 
continue to live together. They are found to be separated only in 
case when one of them had got his own vertical joint family (i.e., 
when his son is married, ¢.g., families Nos. 16a, and 16b). In family 


Major Type Sub-Type Criteria* 
(A) Simple Family 1) Normal H. and W. with unmarriedissue 
(or issues). 
wi) Incomplete H. and W. without issue. 
iit) Broken by death of M. with Unmarried issue (or 
. Husband. issues). 
wv) Broken by death of F. with unmarried issue (or 
Wife. issues). 
(B) Intermediate Incomplete or broken joint 
Family. Family. 
2) Vertical F. or M. with married son. 
w#%) Horizontal married B. with unmarried 
B. or 8. (without parents). 
vit) Both-way F. or M. with married son and 


other unmarried issue. 


~——- 


(C) Joint Family t) Vertical Parents with married son (with 
or without other issues). 
#1) Horizontal Married B. with married B. 
(without parents) . 
wit) Both Vertical and F. and/or M. with married 
Horizontal. sons. : 
wv) Collateral Cousin Brothers (married or 


not) living together after 
death of both fathers, or 
F. B. with married B. Z. 


* Symbols: H.=Husband; W.= Wife; M.=Father; 
B.= Brother; S.=Sister; Z.=Son. 
M.= Mother. 
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No. 19 of Chandanpur, Nirahi, alongwith his sons and grand-children, 
living together with his brothers and their married son and other 
children. Similarly, Chunnu lives with the married son of his deceased 


older brother, in house no. 20. 


Family - [ypes shown in Genealogical Diagrams 
(A) Simple Family: 


(i1)Normal=  A=o Gi) jacomplete-  A=o 


pS l 


AorO 
Gi1)Broken- M=o0 (iv) Broken - A= 
Aoro erg 


)_ latermedia mily (ncomplote or Broken Joint Family): 
(1) Vertical — AR or ATO 
470 Azo 


(ii) Herizontal/- A= 


(137) Both-ways 2 _ 
ine oe 
A>0 Aero A=0 Neo 


(C) Joint Family (or Extended Family): 
(i) Vertical- AzO 


(41) Horizontal ~ A= 8 
oO 


(411) Both-ways — 
J A= os = XO 
Ss0 Azo ' £50 Azo! 
(iv) Collateral — eee coe Vv 
AFOrR Aorh=Oory or Apo Azowk | 
4Fo A zo T mn zo Tees 
index: O— Male, O- Female. , \ — dead, =~ maorried with, 


J —noissue, |—with or without one or more issues (unmarried), 


With an objective view to study the Tharu family-organisation, 
an attempt is made to classify the families into the following types. 
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In accordance with the proposed classification an analysis is made 
on the family-types among the Danguria Tharu residents of Chandan- 
pur as shown in Table (7). 


TABLE 7. 
Famity-TypPr DistRiBUTION AMONG DancuriA THARUS OF CHANDANPUR 


MARCH 1955 


Major Type Sub-Type No. of Percentage 
Families 


(A) Simple Family : (¢) Normal 4 
(22) Incomplete 0 0 
(7) Broken by death of 2 
Husband. 
(wv) Broken by death of wife 0 
ee ee eee Pe ee 


Sub-total 6 31.6 

(B) Intermediate Family : (zt) Vertical 3 15.8 
(#1) Horizontal 1 5.3 

(wt) Both-way 1 5.3 

Sub-total 5 26.3 

(C) Joint Family : (z) Vertical 2 10.5 
(%) Horizontal 2 10.5 

(i) Both Vertical and Hori- 3 15.8 

zontal 

(ww) Collateral 1 5.3 

Sub-total 8 42.1 

Total 19 100.0 


Among the three major types, the joint family occupies 42.1% 
of the total, against 31.6% for the simple family and 26.3 for the 
intermediate family. It is obvious that all the three sub-types of 
the intermediate type of families are either an incomplete or a broken 
form of a joint family. The combined strength of both the joint 
type and the intermediate type of family amounts to 68.4% or 
slightly more than two-thirds of the total number of families. This 
confirms the view that the joint family is the traditional norm of the 


Tharus of this area. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis has been an effort to bring about a general 
picture of the Tharu village-structure of the present day in the 
Birpur-Chandanpur area. As an initial study, only very basic and 
more static features have been analysed on the demographic and 
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genealogical data so far collected. For the present purpose, no 
analysis is given on the birth and death rates, nor or migration and 
other dynamic changes in population. 

Under reasons as stated before, more emphasis has been laid 
on the analysis of the Danguria section or sub-caste of the Tharus. 
It has been seen that they are the overwhelming majority in the 
population, not only of Chandanpur but also of this area in general. 
Their concentration here is a matter of historical trend. And this 
trend again has led to their unique position of land-owner of this 
Tharu habitat. As such, they are wielding also an economic as well 
as social supremacy over all other castes and sub-castes who have 
come only to be their subjects or servants. 

This supremacy is much accentuated in the particular lineage 
or ‘pattidari’ of the distinguished founder of this village. The 
‘pattidari’, in the place of a clan, which organisation has been found 
absent among this folk, may promisingly be of great use and of 
highest value in the study on the social structure of the Tharus. 

As regards their general structural features, so far as we can see 
from what we have analysed, the phenomenal absence of senior 
members in the society is coupled with a prepondernance of the 
males over the females, particularly in the lowest 2 or 3 age-grades 
(v.e., within 15 years). There is also the significant existence of very 
large families which is perhaps in the line of their traditional way 
of living in patrilineal joint family. In matters of marriage, they 
are not found to be indulging in very early child-marriage, but in 
this area marriage may not be so late (17 or 18 of both the sexes) 
as reported by Hari Dev Pradhan. Widow re-marriage is found 
in singular occurance in this village while widowers in general resort 
to a second marriage. This signifies common phenomenon as found 
among the rural Hindus. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN MAIZE IN ASIA 
M. D. W. JErrreys 


Recently reading through Stonor and Anderson’s article, Maize 
among the Hill People of Assam, that appeared in September 1949 
in the Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden prompted me to put 
together the following notes as offering a different and _possibily 
more probable explanation for the antiquity of maize in these regions. 
The antiquity of this crop in the Indian Archipelago had, more than 
a hundred years ago, impressed Crawfurd who in 1808 was the 
British Resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java. COrawfurd, 
as a result of his investigations, came to the conclusion that maize 
was being cultivated in the islands of the Indian Archipelago before 
the discovery of the Americas and so concluded that maize was 
indigenous to these islands. He (1820, I, 365) writes: ‘‘After rice, 
Maize or Turkey corn (Zea Maiz) is the most important production 
of agriculture among the great tribes of the Archipelago. The word 
Jegung, which I imagine to be purely native, is the term by which 
this plant is known from one extremity of the Archipelago to another. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt, as in the case of rice, that one 
tribe instructed all the rest in its culture. As far as a matter of this 
nature is capable of demonstration, it may also be conjectured, that 
maize was cultivated in the Indian islands before the discovery of 
America, and that the plant is an indigenous product.” 

While I agree with Crawfurd that maize was being cultivated 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago long before the discovery 
of the Americas by Columbus, I cannot accept his conclusion that 
maize is indigenous to these islands because it is now known that 
maize is indigenous to the Americas. 

Recently Stonor and Anderson, as a result of field work in Assam, 
are faced with inexplicable anomalies over the varieties of maize 
found among the Nagas of Assam. They (1949, 355) therefore 
conclude that: “‘...these varieties must have arrived there in 
pre-Columbian times.” I am fully in agreement with this conclusion. 
Confirmation that maize was in these regions long before Columbus 
was born comes from Chinese sources. A Chinese historian, Chau 
Ju-Kua wrote a book, Chu-Fan-Chi which describes the Chinese and 
Arab trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Describing 
the people of Annam in French Indo-China Ju-Kua writes: “Among 
the various kinds of cereals they have no wheat; but they have millet, 
hemp and beans. As to fruits, they have the lotus, sugar-cane, 
bananas and coco-nuts.” The above is Hirth and Rockhill’s (1911, 
48, 50) translation to which they add a footnote: ‘‘Su which is 
rendered by ‘millet’ in the text, is in more modern works used for 
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maize, Indian corn.” Bearing in mind the accompanying crops 
that in Annam go with this Su, namely coco-nuts, bananas and 
sugar-cane and a high rainfall, one can presume that Su in this con- 
text means maize, for there is no other cereal, except rice, that could 
be successfully cultivated under these conditions. If one accepts 
therefore that Su stands for maize in this context then here is a 
written record of maize growing in Indo-China before 1250 A.D. 
the date to which Hirth and Rockhill assign as the date of Chau 
Ju-Kua’s work. 

Stonor and Anderson knowing that maize is indigenous to the 
Americas cannot offer Crawfurd’s solution for the early appearance 
of maize in these regions, so they suggest (p. 391) that maize reached 
this part of the Old World across the Pacific. They do not offer 
any evidence that maize did cross the Pacific in pre-Columbian times. 
Briefly their argument is that as maize is indigenous to the Americas 
and that as the same type of maize exists on both sides of the Pacific 
and existed there before Columbus discovered the Americas there- 
fore maize must have crossed the Pacific. This is a bold hypothesis 
but I cannot accept it and shall offer instead one of my own. Their 
hypothesis for the early presence of maize in the Indian Archipelago 
is at once faced with the problem as to how this type of maize reached 
China, because as these authors (p. 388) remark, Laufer: “...came 
unequivocally to the conclusion that it (maize) was not introduced 
into China from the coast like other American crops but spread over- 
land via Tibet.” I am in full agreement with Laufer’s conclusion, 
and will now develop my theory that this pre-Columbian maize was 
introduced both into China and into the Indian Archipelago by 
Moorish navigators. I shall begin with the sea route. 

Hirth and Rockhill (1911, 14) write: “By the beginning of the 
7th century the foreign colony at Canton, mostly composed of Persians 
and Arabs, must have been a numerous one, for Islam seems to have 
been brought there between 618 and 628....By the middle of the 
eighth century the Mohammedans at Canton—which they called 
Khanfu—had become so numerous that in 758 they were able, for 
some reason which has not come down to us, to sack and burn the 
city and make off to sea with their loot.”” Kenyon (1931, 262) writes : 
“At the time of the revolution in Canton in 876, there were said to 
be 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians and Parsees in the city, 
many of whom were killed. The Persian trade, no longer supported 
by a strong empire at home did not survive this blow, and their place 
in the Chinese trade was taken by the Arabs.” The point is that 
Arabs controlled the maritime trade to India, Ceylon, Cochin-China, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines hundreds of years before 


any Europeans ever appeared on the scene. So much then for the 
maritime trade. 
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It is now necessary to look at the ancient caravan trade. Before 
Christ the land route, according to Mackinder (1929, XXII, 369) : 
“...through the heart of Asia had penetrated to Northern China, 
and silk from that source was finding its way to the Mediterranean 
through Tyre. ... The fact that at this time (the 12th and 13th 
centuries) a single race, the Arabs, dominated the caravan tracks 
of the Near East and also the sea-ways of the Indian Ocean un- 
doubtedly favoured the development of the trade with the Middle 
and Far Kast...”. Six or seven caravans a year set out from 
Damascus, Bagdhad and Samarkand along the great Silk Road that 
lead through Turkestan, Persia and Mongolia to China. This control 
of the land and sea routes by Moors is reflected in the distribution 
of maize. 

It is now necessary to know what type of maize is found distri- 
buted along these routes. Stonor and Anderson (1949, 383) writing 
of the maize found among the Naga and other tribes of Assam say : 
“Types of maize fairly similar to those grown around the Caribbean 
basin are widely distributed in the Orient and were apparently intro- 
duced by the Spanish. They seem to be the prevailing type in the 
Philippines and in Guam and they or mixtures of them make up 
the bulk of the maize grown in Asia, particularly at lower elevations 
and along the coasts.”’ These two botanists point out (p. 387) that 
before 1928 Russian plant research into the types of Asiatic maize : 
*“*.,.demonstrates that varieties similar to those described from 
the Naga country are widespread in central] Asia from Persia and 
Turkestan to Tibet and Siberia.” It is quite clear then, that this 
Caribbean type of maize is found along what were the caravan and 
sea-trade routes of the Moors. 

Stonor and Anderson while claiming that this type of maize 
crossed the Pacific and became established in Assam before the dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus yet claim that the Spaniards 
took this Caribbean type of maize to the Philippines. These two 
botanists appear to be unaware that both maize and Moors were 
established in the Philippines when they were first visited by the 
Spaniards. This evidence is provided by the explorer Pigafetta. 
He sailed with Magellan from Seville in Spain on the 10th of August 
1519 and in the same year reached the coast of Brazil, Verzin as he 
calls it, where he wrote down the vernacular names for various items. 
One of these was mahiz which is a crop indigenous to Brazil. Against 
this word mahiz he wrote al miglio. On March 6th 1521 Magellan 
reached Guam where he revictualled and on the 16th he reached 
the eastern shore of Sama island in the Philippines. His ships were 
the first contacts that these islanders had with Europeans. During 
his stay there till the 25th of March the Philippinoes, according to 
Richardson (1789, 496): “invited the general into their boats, in 
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which were their merchandize, viz., cloves, cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
uutmegs, maize and gold made in divers things, which they carry 
to and fro in their boats.” One wonders what was the word that 
Pigafetta used which is translated as maize in the above extract. 
Consulting Ramussio one finds that Pigafetta had made a list of 
words used by these Philippinoes and against the word miglio he 
had written the word huwmas as the local name for a cereal which 
in Brazil he had recorded as mahiz. From these references from 
Pigafetta it is clear that maize was a commodity known in the 
Philippine islands before any European had visited them. 
Nevertheless, the question arises, could Pigafetta have confused 
maize with any other crop? Is there any confirmation that this 
humas was maize? The clarification of this point is important. 
On referring to Robertson’s (1906, I, 128) translation of Magellan’s 
voyage, where the Italian text is also given, one finds that Pigafetta 
remarks that among other items produced were: “...rizo...miglio, 
panizo, sorgho...”. With this clear distinction between the different 
cereals there is no question of Pigafetta having mistaken some other 
grains for maize. He makes the same clear distinction at other 
points. On page 164 of Vol. I, we find a reference to three large 
dishes with cakes of rizo et miglio and on page 182, referring to the 
island of Zubu (Cebu in the Philippines) is his statement that in this 
island are found: “...cani gate rizo millio (sic) panizo, sorgo, 
gengero...”. One notices here the spelling millio for the usual 
migio. On page 186 he lists the Italian and Cebu names for the 


following cereals : 


Al Rizo bugha baras. 

Al Miglio humas. 

Al Sorgo batat. 

Al Panizo dana. 
In this list one recognizes rice, maize, sorghum and millet. On page 
154 of Vol. II, we find: “Il peuere rotondo nasce como questo ma 


in spigue como froméntone della India et se de sgrana el lo chiamano 
loda.”” In English it is: “the rough pepper grows like the former, 
but in ears (cobs) like Indian corn, and is shelled off and is called 
loda.” So Pigafetta also knew what Indian corn was like. This 
is the earliest use I have found of the term Indian corn. It is thus 
abundantly clear that Pigafetta is less likely than ever to have been 
confused when off Brazil, where maize, and no other grain crop, 
grew he used the word al miglio. This evidence from Pigafetta of 
maize in the Philippines before any Europeans had visited it renders 
baseless Stonor and Anderson’s suggestion that the Spaniards had 
introduced Caribbean maize there. . 
So far we have discussed the presence of maize in the Philippines 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. Now we must consider the 
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responsibility of its introduction by the Moors. On the 7th of April 
Magellan anchored off the island of Cebu and there: “One of the 
merchants (a Moor) who was with the king addressed him in the 
following manner: ‘Take heed, Sir, for these are the men who 
conquered Calicut, Molucco and the greatest part of India.’ Here 
in the Philippines the arrival of the first Europeans had been fore- 
stalled by the prior arrivals of maize and Moors. 

The presence of maritime Moors in China before the arrival of 
the Europeans has been established, but one must be clear on one 
other point, and that is, did the Europeans perhaps introduce maize 
by sea into China? Not only is the evidence from Chinese sources 
clear on this point but the history of early Europeans contacts is 
against the introduction of maize into China by sea. 

Turning now to the Chinese sources one finds that Hance records 
investigations carried out by the Chinese scholar, Mayers, in China 
with the help of Chinese historians. The report runs somewhat as 
follows. Hance and Mayers (1870, 522) write: “I am much dis- 
posed to coincide with a remark made to me by Mr. Mayers, that 
the unhesitating statement of the Pun 7's’ao, as to its (maize) origin 
in countries west of China, goes a considerable way towards establish- 
ing this origin, the assertion being so unqualified that I think it must 
be founded on antecedent evidence, although this is now untraceable.’ 
And I may add that in my judgment the remote date assigned by 
Chinese records to its introduction, and the circumstance that the 
introduction is unknown, are irreconcilable with the supposition 
that it was brought to this country by the Portuguese, their first 
arrival here under Fernand Perez d’Andrada, being, I believe, in 
1517...”.. It is now necessary to see whether in any of these early 
maritime contacts with the Europeans maize may have been intro- 
duced to the Chinese. There is no evidence that in 1517 the Portu- 
guese brought maize with them while Chinese records consistently 
assert that maize reached them overland from the west. Boxer 
(1953, XIX) points out that the behaviour of the Portuguese on 
the next expedition to China so enraged the Chinese that a number 
of Portuguese were executed while the ships of the expedition of 
1521-22 were forcibly expelled from the Kuangtung coast, and an 
imperial decree was promulgated, banning all dealings with the 
‘barbarian devils’ or fan-kuet, as well as with other foreigners.” 

It was not until 1557, according to Prestage (1933, 309) that the 
Portuguese were allowed to settle at Macau. Boxer points out that 
the Portuguese continued to deal in a smuggling trade but what is 
quite clear is that no Chinaman would attempt to grow a maize crop 
with maize obtained from the Portuguese. He would be advertising 
that he was in touch with them and so expose himself to the death 
penalty. One can therefore rule out the possibility that before 1557 
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maize was introduced into the China coasts by the maritime Portu- 
guese. Eighteen years later, that is in 1575, occurs the first Kuropean 
reference to maize in China and then it refers to the great quantities 
grown as tribute. Boxer (1952, 16, II, 179) writes : “Juan Gonzalez 
de Mendoza, OSA, Historia de las cosas mas natabiles ritos y costumbres 
del gran Reino de la China (Rome 1585), Part I, Book III, Cap. 4, 
in a list which he gives of the tribute (in kind) paid annually to the 
Emperor of China by his subjects, after mentioning rice, ‘trigo como 
el de Espana and milo (modern mijo), has an item—“De trigo llamado 
maiz, veinte millones doscientas circuenta mil fanegus.’ This figure 
implies that a great quantity of maize was grown in China as early 
as 1575, which was the year in which Mendoza’s informants had 
visited China.” On this tribute of over 20,000,000 units of maize 
Boxer (1953, 277) elsewhere remarks: “This seems to be rather 
an early date for the large-scale cultivation of maize in China, but 
Gonzalez de Mendoza refers elsewhere to its growth—‘between these 
trees they sow maize, which is the ordinary food of the Indians of 
Mexico and Peru.’” Hence it is quite clear that Mendoza knew to 
what grain he was referring. 

The point to note is that Europeans in 1575 remarked that maiz, 
the word they use, was an item of tribute on a very large scale to 
the emperor of China. Chinese documents of a much earlier date 
also refer to tribute paid in maize. 


Hance and Mayers (1870, 523) write: “Maize or Pao-ku is 
identical with Yii Shi-Shui or the Jade-like Shu millet. ... Also, 


from its. seed having been brought originally from the country of Si-fan © 


it is likewise called Fan-me or Fan wheat; and having been formerly 
presented as tribute it is also called imperial wheat, Yii-me. ... In 
the neighbourhood of Pekin its common name is Yii-me, or jade rice. 
As examination of the two works above quoted (Nung Cheng Ts’uan 
Shu and Pun Ts’ao), both published under the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1642), elicits only that the seed was first brought from Si-Fan, but 
of the period at which this took place they say not a word. It is 
further noted that this grain was heretofore presented as tribute, 
again no date is assigned. It is evident that its introduction must 
have taken place at a very early period; as, at the time when these 
works were compiled, no information could be procured. ... The 
Pun Ts’ao, or Cyclopedia of Natural History was compiled by Li Shuh- 
Chen during the later half of the sixteenth century, but was not 
published till after his death, having been laid before the emperor, 
Wan-li, by his son in A.D. 1597.” In it he records that: ‘The 


seed of the Yii-Shu-Shii came from the lands on the West,...”. 


“The term Si-fan or ‘the lands beyond the western frontier of China 
Proper’ has been interpreted as referring to Tibet and so the argu- 
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ment goes that maize reached China via Tibet.” This interpretation 
Is wrong; maize did not reach China from Tibet. As Hance and 
Mayers (1870, 523) point out: “The territory to the north west of 
Tibet has been known to the Chinese from the earliest times by the 
name of Si-Fan, which has.now, however, disappeared in favour of 
that of Inner Mongolia, The Si-fan (or western alien) territory 
borders on the present provinces of Sz’-Ch’wan and Kan-Su.” An 
alternative name to Si-fan was Yu or people of the west and it is 
interesting to note that they were mostly Arabs. Bretschneider 
(1887, I, 267) writes: “In early times, when the Chinese began to 
extend their power over the countries west of China proper, they 
denominated them by the general term Si Yu or ‘Western countries’ 
... the Si Yiu begins at the Chinese fortresses Yu men Kuan and 
Yang Kuan. Both are situated in the western part of the present 
Kansu, west of Kia Yi Kuan, one of the principal gates of the Great 
Wall, and near the end of it. The name of Si Yii is still applied in 
a general sense to the same regions of Central and Western Asia 
inhabited by Mohammedan people. Down to the twelfth century 
the Mohammedans are not designated by a general name in Chinese 
history. In the T’ang history, where they are first mentioned, they 
go under the name of Ta Shi (Arabs).... 

“The Mongol emperors patronised the colonization of China by 
foreigners, and with respect to the Mohammedans, it seems that 
since Herlagu, the brother of Manga Khan, ruled over Western Asia, 
emigration from Persia to China had considerably increased. I 
think it not unlikely that the Mohammedans now scattered over the 
whole of China proper, and forming large communities, especially 
in the provinces of Kansu, Shansi and Chili, are for the greater part 
descendants of those Seracens mentioned by M-Polo in the same 
provinces.” 

Consequently, at all relevant dates the route of entry of maize 
into China as described by Chinese historians is along the caravan 
way, the Great Silk Road, that was used and colonised by Arabs. 
I have indicated along the caravan routes, as I did for the sea route, 
a reasonable connection between Arabs and the importation of maize 
into China in pre-Columbian times. 

There remains now to connect the Arab with Caribbean maize 
before Columbus’ discovery of the Americas. I have already dealt 
with the Arab as the probable introducer to the Old World of the 
Caribbean type of maize from the New World in pre-Columbian 
times in two articles. One in Scientia of July-August 1953, and the 
other in the Muslim Digest of August 1954. I hold that this theory 
of the Arab introduction of Caribbean maize to the Old World 
does explain the early appearance and distribution of maize in 


Asia, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF POPULAR BELIEFS AMONG MUSLIMS 
OF BENGAL 


A. K. Nazmuut Karim 


In an attempt to get an idea of the popular religion among the 
Muslims in Bengal, I have found a variety of information. This 
variety refers to a wide range of beliefs. Some of the rituals and 
beliefs verge on primitive animism while in more advanced sections 
they merge with developed form of monotheism of the Islamic type. 
To get a correct idea of the pervading influence of popular beliefs 
and rituals in the day to day life of a Bengali Muslim, I have taken 
up the most orthodox district of Bengal—viz., Noakhali, where the 
influence of reforming priests has been most persistent. 

I have here omitted the discussion of such beliefs and rituals 
which are generally well known and also those which are permitted 
by tke Islamic religious codes. That does not of course reduce the 
importance of our discussion because I have found such popular rituals 
and beliefs, though not prescribed by the religious codes of Islam, 
exercise no less influence on man’s life and are not less important 
than “official Islam” itself. I have here concerned myself with 
rituals and beliefs which have some speciality of their own and which 
are not generally to be found in other areas. 


BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE JINN 


The pervading influence of the belief in the Jinn is an important 
phenomenon in the religious life of the Muslims of Bengal. The 
Hindu belief in the ghost has helped to accelerate this belief in the 
Jinn, If any Muslim disbelieves in the existence of the Jinn, he 
might be declared a kafir (or, infidel) by the Mullah, because the 
Jinn is mentioned in the Quran itself. The Mullah preaches that 
the Jinn is not like the Hindu ghost, because a Jinn must always fear 
a mumin Mussalman (a Mussalman who has firm faith in God and 
His Prophet). He preaches that the world is infested a hundred 
times more by ghosts and jinns than it is inhabited by human beings, 
but man knows the Quran and the Quran saves man from such evil 
spirits. (It is not said by him how those who do not know the 
Quran are saved. The popular beliefs are always full of such illogical 
contradictions and people do not generally care much for logic in 
such matters). I have been told by many that they were slapped 
or struck on the head or in some other way roughly handled by the 
Jinns while passing by a place haunted by the Jinns; and as soon 
as they began to recite some verses of the Quran, they were saved 
from the Jinns’ torture. 
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The favourite haunting places of the Jinn are the following :— 
the grave yard, the neighbourhood of a mosque, a marshy land, a 
deserted human habitation, the crossing of two roads, some parti- 
cular large sized trees (especially tamarind, banyan, palm, etc.). 
These places are called khal and a person passing by the side of a 
khal should be careful, especially during the night. It is better that 
he should recite some verses of the Quran and then the Jinn will 
never dare to do any harm to him. A woman must not pass by the 
side of a khal without covering her head by her sari. She must not 
use too much scented perfume. If she is a shameless woman and 
passes by a khal without the head-cloth or after using scented perfume, 
a male Jinn may fall in love with her. The women are generally 
thought to be “impure” during their menustrual period and there- 
fore must not pass by the side of a khal during menustruation. If 
she does so, the Jinn will take revenge upon her. It is said that 
the Jinn takes particular delight in young ladies and therefore when- 
ever they go out they should take some old woman with them. When 
the Jinn gets possession of a woman (this act of the Jinn is called 
asr), the ojha or the medicine-man will be called to cure the woman. 
(This ojha or medicine-man is different from the Mullah. The 
Mullah only knows the Quran; but to drive away a ghost or a Jinn 
something more than the Quran is necessary. The medicine-man 
knows the Hindu incantations which are necessary for driving away 
a Jinn or a ghost). During my childhood I myself witnessed how 
an ojha treated one of my relatives when she was got hold of by a 
Jinn. In later years I heard many such stories of exorcising of the 
evil spirits by the medicine-man, from many other sources. I shall 
here relate my childhood experience. The lady was the wife of one 
of my cousins and was newly wed. One night she was passing under- 
neath a palm tree along with her mother-in-law, who was an elderly 
lady. While passing underneath the palm tree she failed to keep 
pace with her mother-in-law. In such a situation the Jinn got hold 
of her. Her fault was that she was not wearing her head-cloth and 
like a shameless woman had used too much perfume. On her return 
home she began to behave completely like a mad woman. All came 
to the conclusion that the Jinn at the palm tree had got hold of her. 
Her husband threatened her in many ways, but nothing happened. 
At the suggestion of the village elders, at last the ojha was called 
in. The ojha lighted fire and threw pieces of turmeric (thought by 
the Hindus to have purifying effect) and mustard seeds into it to 
create a peculiar kind of incense. Then he invoked all relevant 
Hindu gods and goddesses together with Muslim Pirs and Awlias. 
It is said that such incense cannot be tolerated by Jinns and ghosts. 
The Jinn now began to speak. In fact no Jinn was speaking; it 
was the lady, whom the Jinn had got hold of, who was speaking, 
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The medicine-man threatened the Jinn with many consequences and 
ordered the Jinn at once to leave the place. The Jinn held out 
many pleas and was saying—‘“‘why is she a shameless woman ? 
Why is she so beautiful? Why was she going without the head- 
cloth and many such other pleas. At any rate after a while 
the Jinn yielded to the superior ability of the medicine-man and 
the lady in an ecstasy, so to say, got hold of a broom stick (the broom 
stick with which the medicine-man was threateneing the Jinn) by 
her mouth and ran a distance in the courtyard and fell down in a 
swoon in a corner of it. All became fully convinced of the wonderful 
capacity of the medicine-man and the medicine-man administered 
a talisman (¢awiz) which was henceforward to be worn by the lady 
to ward off the Jinns. It is needless to add here that the medicine- 
man was handsomely rewarded for his wonderful magical capacities. 

The Jinns are generally invisible, though at times they may take 
human form. Everyday from the minaret of the mosque, the Jinns 
call the other Jinns to prayer (i.e., offer azan). No body should 
offer azan before the Jinns have already offered their azan. (Of 
course the azan offered by the Jinns cannot be heard by human 
beings). Just like the human race, there are good or bad, Muslim 
or non-Muslim Jinns; and just like all good Muslims, they perform 
their annual hajj pilgrimage to Mecca. A Jinn may have sexual 
intercourse with a woman without her knowledge. If any abnormally 
white or large-sized child is born to any woman, (the usual colour 
of man in Bengal is brown) it is suspected that the child might be 
the child of some Jinn. The Jinns have their own world and generally 
come out of it at night—sometimes in the day time too. The Jinns 
are particularly fond of sweetmeats. Whenever the Jinns come 
to the village markets on market days, they take a special delight 
in buying sweetmeats. Whenever there is unusual rush on a market 
day, people feel that the market has been infested by Jinns and 
therefore it is better for them to leave the market place as soon as 
possible. 

How is it possible for us to distinguish Jinns from ordinary human 
beings, when the Jinns take human form? There is one way. It 
is popularly believed that the Jinns, unlike human beings, have 
the feet of a horse. From a distance it might appear that they are 
just take human feet; but on a closer examination, it will be revealed 
that they are but the feet of a Jinn. Moreover, it is believed that 
the Jinns do not cast a shadow. A man without a shadow must 
therefore be taken for granted to be a Jinn. However, the Mullah 
argues that a true Muslim need not fear a Jinn, because Allah will 
always protect a true believer from all evils. Only those whose 
Iman (belief) is not so strong, need take a talisman (fawiz) from the 
Mullah, if they are constantly being haunted by a Jinn. It is also 
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believed that a jabardast (spiritually powerful) Alem (scholar in 
Islamic theology) or a Pir (spiritual guide) may have at his disposal 
a number of Jinns, with the help of whom he can perform miracles. 


BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE DEO-ANGSHI 


Besides the Jinns, Muslims believe also in the Hindu ghosts. But 
the role of the Hindu ghosts is almost similar to that of the Jinns 
(except that with Hindu notions about ghosts Muslim popular beliefs 
are associated). But the belief in Deo-Angshi is somewhat different 
from the belief in the ghost or the Jinn. 

The word Deo has two meanings : 

Deo—‘‘Demon” in Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian. 

Deo—Deva—‘‘god”” in Bengali and Sanskrit. 

Angshi—partner or that which partakes of the quality of some- 

thing. 
Therefore, 

Deo-Angshi—that which takes the quality of a demon or god. 

Thus like the Jinn, the deo-angshi might be good or bad. But 
the deo-angshi, unlike the temple gods, family-gods and other gods, 
ghosts and Jinns, live in lakes and ponds. The bigger the ponds, 
the mightier are the deo-angshi. In some lakes and bigger ponds, 
small crocodiles, big fishes or some other aquatic animals such as a 
large sized tortoise, might be living. People take them to be the 
deo-angshi of those particular ponds and lakes. Some times people 
offer them food, and sometimes for fear of harm they avoid them. 
However, all deo-angshis are not visible. People believe that such 
and such a deo-angshi might be living in such and such a lake, but 
might never have seen it at any time. Once a couple prayed to a 
deo-angsht for fertility and promised that provided that they got a 
child as a result of their prayer, they would offer to the deo-angshi 
their first born. It so happened that after such a prayer, they were 
blessed with a child. The couple true to their promise offered the 
child to the deo-angshi. Now, this deo-angshi happened to be a small 
crocodile, which soon devoured the child. (This incident led to an 
important case in the law courts, which is mentioned in the law texts— 
the issue was: whether this was culpable homicide or not. The 
incident referred to however did not occur in Noakhali and the couple 
was a Hindu couple). 

The belief in deo-angshi is important because almost every house- 
hold has at least one small pond and every village will have at least 
one big pond. However, the small ponds are not the haunting places 
of deo-angshis. Deo-Angshis generally live in bigger ponds. No 
person should use these bigger ponds and lakes for cleansing himself 
after passing urine or stool. If a person does so and if a deo-angshi 
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is living in that pond, it will appear in a dream in the following night, 
and warn him not to do so again. If that person neglects the warning 
and repeats the “‘crime’’, the belief is that the deo-angshi by putting 
an iron shakle around his leg will at once pull him down. 

The relatively richer people in the villages of Bengal keep their 
money and other valuables in a kind of large sized wooden safe called 
sindhuk (a substitute for the iron safes which we find in western 
societies, but generally much larger in size) which is supported by 
wooden wheels. Now if this wooden safe is constructed of the wood 
of a khal tree (i.e., a tree in which a Jinn or a ghost or some other 
kind of spirit has been living), it is believed that after a while that 
wooden safe will whistle and will itself walk out of the household 
to a pond where a deo-angshi lives or it will itself become a deo-angshi. 
Therefore it is said that a wooden safe should not be made of the 
wood of a single tree, because who knows that the very tree was not 
a khal one! 


BaRKAT AND THE WORSHIP OF SAINTS 


Barkat' may be possessed by a holy person (e.g., a saint), a holy 
place (e.g., the grave of a saint) or any other holy object. Again, 
barkat may also be produced by the pious acts of the individuals. 
Hence, if a person drinks a glass of water on which the Mullah has 
read some verses of the Quran, he would have barkat. But if a more 
pious and a more learned person like the Ulema (a doctor in Islamic 
theology) has read the verses, the glass of water would have greater 
barkat. A holy man like the Pir or the saint possesses in his person 
immeasurable barkat and therefore if a person, suffering from an 
incurable disease, can swallow the sputum of the Pir, or can drink 
the water with which the Pir has washed his body, that diseased 
person would have immeasurable barkat and in this way he might 
be cured of his incurable disease. It follows from the above that 
the more “‘pious” the Pir is, the more efficacious is his barkat. I 
have been told that sterile women particularly search for such Par 
and swallow their sputum, bath water, and in some cases even excre- 
ment, to secure their fertility. 

Again, the idea of barkat is very much related to the economic 
life of the people. It is believed that when the new crop is raised, 
the Mullah must be invited to a sumptuous dinner, otherwise the 
new crop would have no barkat. The richer a person is, the larger 
must be the dinner party, and in all cases the Mullah must be invited. 
At the dinner party the Mullah must first of all begin eating by loudly 
pronouncing ‘‘ Bismillah’’ (“in the name of Allah”) and such a pro- 
cedure gives immense barkat, i.e., prosperity to the family, in the 
shape of richer crops in all years to come. At the end of the dinner 
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the Mullah would offer prayer for immeasurable barkat, i.e., for future 
plentiful production of rice. 

The shrines or mazars of all important Pirs possess immense 
barkat. They are protected and preserved and monuments are 
erected upon them. Both Hindus and Muslims visit such shrines 
and offer money to their care-takers. In return for such money 
payment they would get sweetmeats (fabruk) which possess immense 
barkat. 

The shrines of the most famous Pr will necessarily have greater 
barkat than the shrines of lesser Pirs; but the mazar of a lesser Pir 
might specialize in a special field and people from great distances 
might come to that mazar with their special kinds of supplications 
e.g., the cure of some special disease from which a person is suffering 
(e.g., chronic amoebiosis or chronic rheumatism). At Feni in the 
District of Noakhali, there is a shrine which is famous in the locality. 
One day I was going home from Feni by a bus and another person, 
whom I knew, was also riding in the same bus with me. On enquiry 
I came to learn that he was going to the shrine of a Pir near my 
village. I became a bit surprised and asked him “Why do you not 
go to the more famous shrine at Feni?’? He replied “The shrine 
at Feni is no doubt famous, but I am going to the other shrine for 
the cure of a special kind of disease, viz., rheumatism, in which the 
shrine at Feni does not specialize’. Thus in spite of apparent com- 
petition, the samller and less famous shrines can also survive. It is 
believed that a holy man, who has immense barkat in his person, does 
not die like ordinary men—he is called zinda-pir (living pir) and the 
supplications of an afflicted person would undoubtedly be heard by 
the zinda-pir. If another pir having equal barkat in his person comes 
to visit the shrine of such a zinda-pir and called the dead pir, the 
dead pir would respond from his grave. 


RITUALS AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE 


Noakhali is the district where agriculture is the occupation of 
the vast majority. No industry exists in the district, except a few 
cottage industries, which again depend directly on agriculture. 
Popular religion would therefore obviously concern itself with agri- 
culture. 

Various ceremonies and rituals are associated with agriculture. 
One of the most important of which is sanctioned by Islam itself— 
v.e., salat-al-istisqa, or prayer for rain. If there is late monsoon 
or early cessation of monsoon—i.e., when there is no rain within 
an expected date—people will assemble together in the corn field 
or in the Idgah (the field for the annual Jd prayer) and will offer two 
rekat of special prayer for rain. The Mullah will tell the assembled 
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that there is too much sin in the society and God is therefore with- 
holding the rain. Everybody must therefore ask tauba (pardon) 
from God for their sin. It is really a spectacle to see how hundreds 
of people assembling in the scorching heat of the summer sun (when 
the temperature is often above 100°F) implore and wail to God to 
be propitious and drop his rahmat (rain water is called by the Arabic 
word rahmat or the mercy of God) upon mankind. If the rain does 
not come in spite of such prayers, the Mullah tells them that the sin 
has been immeasurable and people must therefore reassemble for 
prayers on a subsequent date. 

After the rain fall the fields become soft and cultivators go to 
cultivate the fields. After they have prepared their field in this 
way they will find out a propitious date from the Hindu calendar on 
which to begin the sowing of the seeds. The seeds must not be 
measured by any scale or measuring cup in order that the growth 
of the paddy might be so abundant as to be beyond all measures. 

But even after the propitious rainfall, the agriculturist might 
be disturbed by other kinds of misfortunes. There might to too 
much rainfall or there might be a flood. There is no recourse against 
such misfortunes—the Mullah explains that it is because of the 
excessive sin in the society that there has been excessive rainfall and 
that such collective punishments have been imposed by Allah. Again, 
locusts may at times appear and destroy the corn fields. In all such 
cases the cultivators’ only recourse is the Mullah or the pir. The 
agriculturist promises (which is called manash) that if such and such 
mishap is withdrawn by Allah from him then he would give a dinner 
to the Mullah or offer so much amount of money to a shrine of such 
and such pir. 

Besides these, sometimes cattle diseases (e.g., foot and mouth 
disease etc.), appear in epidemic form. This is the most terrible and 
most disastrous of all calamities—the epidemic may sweep away 
large numbers before any step can be taken. Because of its sudden- 
ness, all village elders quickly come to a decision and decide to fight 
the epidemic. In a procession they wil] ge round the village, shouting 
and beseeching Allah to immediately remove such a calamity from 
the village. In 1944 while I was in my village, such a wailing took 
place in my village. I heard them shout (in Bengali) : 

Thou art the arbiter of life and death—Allah 

Thou art the arbiter of our prosperity and adversity—Allah 
O! take away this calamity from us—Allah 

There is no Allah, but Allah. 

The Mullah explains that they have not paid their cow-zakat, 
therefore such a calamity has befallen the community. The village 
elders quickly go round the village and collect the cow-zakat and 
give it to the Mullah. (According to the Islamic law everybody is 
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to give 24% of his wealth annually as his zakat. The zakat for a cow 
in my village is 5 pice or about 2. At present the rate must have 
gone up as a result of inflation.) 

The above rituals in connection with agriculture are generally 
endorsed by the Mullah. But besides them, there are others which: 
have been directly borrowed from Hindu practices, e.g., when a new 
cow is bought, the female members of the household would receive 
it with Dhan-Durba, Kula and candle light (reception offered to newly 
wed bride or bride groom is the same. Dhan—rice seed; Durba— 
grass; Kula—a tray by which rice is cleaned. All of them are symbols 
of prosperity, because all of them are connected with agriculture). 
And like the Hindus they will put a red sign on the forehead of the 
cow. Many such practices are still observed to secure the prosperity 
of agriculture. But the Mullah will denounce these as bida’at 
(innovations). He preaches that in prosperity and adversity Allah 
is to be beseeched and the Mullah is to be invited to dinners because 
the Mullah is the only competent person who can plead the case of 
the afflicted to Almighty Allah. 


RITUALS AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE LIFE OF A Man 


The ceremonies which are associated with a Muslim’s life are in 
many cases borrowed from Hindu sources. There are some rites 
observed by Muslims, such as, akika, circumcision, fateha, zanaza, 
etc., which have no doubt been originated from the Islamic sources. 
But even in such cases, sometimes Hindu beliefs and rituals are 
mixed up with the Islamic rite. On the other hand, a purely Hindu 
ritual at times would bear an Islamic fagade. 

Ceremony of Impregnation.—The ceremonies relating to the life 
of a man start even before the child is born. Now, some of these 
ceremonies are borrowed from Hindu customs; one of them is the 
ceremony of impregnation. It is of course generally observed among 
the Hindus and not much among the Muslims. But wherever this 
is observed, it is to be observed on the sixth or eighth day after the 
first menstruation. The female relatives of the family are invited 
on the occasion and the girl takes her bath after the first menstruation 
in the presence of all of them. The female members thus assembled 
would compose songs on the spot wishing fertility. 1t is expected 
that after the first menstruation sexual intercourse with the husband 
ee place, though marriage might have been taken place much 
earlier. 

In case the marriage has taken place at an advanced age, by 
custom, generally during the first three days after marriage sexual 
imtercourse is avoided. The sexual intercourse is to take place 
immediately after the bride has been brought to her father-in-law’s 
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ve provided marriage is taking place after the puberty of the 
couple. 

The news of the first pregnancy is quickly dispatched to the house 
of the girl’s father, and there is always much enthusiasm on such 
occasions. Some ceremonies would be observed in each month after 
pregnancy until the child is born. In some families ceremonies and 
prayers would be observed in the expectation of a male child and a 
good progeny. However, such ceremonies are becoming rarer with 
the economic decline. One or two months before the expected date 
of the birth of the child, in imitation of Hindu customs, those who 
are comparatively rich would construct a separate house called the 
Aturghar where the expectant mother would remain until the birth 
of the child and 40 days after that. The mother is thought to be 
“impure” for about forty days after the birth of the child, during 
which period she can neither observe Ramdan fast nor perform her 
usual daily prayers (salat). 

Namrakha ceremony.—The most important ceremony after the 
birth of the child is the namrakha ceremony or the “naming” ceremony. 
This will generally be performed on the seventh night of the birth 
of the baby. The akika according to-Islamic rules may be performed 
on such an occasion or it may be deferred to a future date. The 
Mullah will be invited because the name of the child must be in 
Arabic and the Mullah only knows correct Arabic names. Various 
names will be suggested and the Mullah will generally make the final 
choice. In relatively richer families it is the family members who 
will generally make the final choice of the name—and the duty of 
the Mullah will be only to offer prayers. In some parts, the choice 
of the name is made in a curious way. A candle will be lighted for 
each name suggested. One after the other the candles will go out—of 
the candle which burns the longest, that name would be chosen. It 
is generally believed that the candle, which bears the name suggested 
by the mother of the baby would burn the longest. 

Other ceremonies in the childhood.—We shall not discuss here the 
akika ceremony, because that is observed according to strict Islamic 
rules and the description of it is to be found in any text-book of 
Islamic rites. Besides the akika ceremony, there are other ceremonies 
connected with the child which are performed with much enthusiasm 
and festivity. The first appearance of the tooth of the child will 
be celebrated. After the first appearance of the tooth of the child, 
the child would be ceremonially given some rice to chew, though the 
child might not by that time have become a regular rice-eater. As 
the child will grow up, the parents would arrange for the child’s 
Hatekhari. At the hatekhari ceremony the Mullah or the family 
teacher would be invited and he will ask the child to utter ‘‘Bis- 
millah’’ (in the name of Allah) and then he would give to the child 
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a pen to write. Though the child’s learning would be in Bengali, 
he will not start with the Bengali alphabet—the first alphabet that 
he will learn would be the first letter of the Arabic alphabet—Aleph. 
Hatekhari literally means ‘“‘to put a pen in the hand”. 

It would however be remembered that ceremonies connected 
with the child are particularly observed in the case of the first born. 
The other children of the family cannot get so much attention as 
the first one. 

Circumcision.—Rites relating to the circumcision are almost 
similar to the rites in other parts of the Muslim world. There is no 
institution in Hinduism similar to this and therefore in this case at 
least the rites have maintained their pure Islamic flavour. But there 
are certain beliefs associated with this rite which seem to be indigenous. 
Generally, the circumcision is performed between 5-7 years of the 
age of the boy. Those who perform the surgery are a caste by them- 
selves and no higher class Muslim would be maritally connected 
with this caste. The different areas of the district are allocated 
to the different members of this caste and one cannot overlap the 
other. The members of this caste are called by different names— 
Hazzam (i.e., a barber), Ustad (teacher, initiator or guide), Khalifa 
(an operator), Haturia (meaning, a quack doctor), etc. On the 
appointed day the hazzam will come to the house and at first would 
administer some oaths to the boy :— 

(1) The boy should henceforward perform his daily prayers. 

(2) The boy should salute his superiors whenever he will happen 

to meet them. 

(3) Whenever the boy should meet the hazzam, he would have 
to salute the hazzam. (This oath is thought to be essential 
because the hazzam belongs to the lower caste and the oath 
to salute him must be taken at this opportune time). 

Then the hazzam will ask the boy to recite some portion of the 
Quran, and while the boy is reciting, the hazzam quickly finishes 
the incision of the foreskin of the penis. The severed foreskin is some- 
times kept underneath the bed of the boy and sometimes it is kept 
concealed within the straw of the roof of the kitchen. When it is 
kept on the roof on the kitchen, it is believed that the wound would 
be quikcly healed. The crows must not steal the severed foreskin. 
If the crows steal it, it is believed, the penis of the boy would not 
develop to the proper size. On the seventh day the severed foreskin 
would be thrown away and a festivity would take place, in which 
hazzam would be invited. 

The ceremony of the circumcision is treated somewhat like the 
ceremony of initiation. It is popularly believed that only after 
such a ceremony, the child becomes formally a Muslim. After this 
the child will be expected to perform prayer five times a day. The 
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ceremony of circumcision is also regarded somewhat like a marriage 
ceremony. The boy is decorated like a groom and sometimes made 
to wear a turban (which is only worn at the time of the marriage 
ceremony). On this occasion in richer families friends and relatives 
shower the boy with presents. The circumcision is taken like a 
marriage ceremony, because it is thought that only after such a rite 
a person becomes physically fit for effective sexual relationships. 
The rite of circumcision therefore signifies a ceremonial initiation 
into manhood, though the boy would attain real manhood only 
after puberty. As the boy has become formally a Muslim after cir- 
cumcision, he will henceforth be expected to gradually start practising 
the more important injunctions of Islam, such as salat (prayer) and 
Roza (fast). If the boy neglects the injunctions of Islam, it is the 
duty of the father of the boy to correct him. But when the boy 
would attain puberty it is no longer the duty of the father. The 
boy after puberty is a full grown man and any derelection of duty 
would be punished by the Mullah in consultation with the village 
elders. 

Life of a grown-up man.—The life of a grown-up man would be 
divided between his economic and religious activities. The greater 
part of his religious duties would consist primarily of five times prayer 
in Arabic, the language which he does not understand. The ordinary 
cultivator cannot pay his zakat and he is also not expected to do so. 
Nevertheless, in his own way he is kind towards the poor and needy. 
He cannot afford to perform his Haj) pilgrimage to Mecca. However, 
he would perform his pilgrimage to important shrines. The more 
solvent the agriculturist is, the greater will be the distance of his 
travel in connection with pilgrimage. If a person cannot perform 
Hajj, a visit to the shrine of Hazrat Nizamuddin Aowlia in Delhi or 
that of Hazrat Moinuddin Chisti at Ajmere (in Rajputana, north-west 
India) would be taken as half propitious as a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Besides these, he would go to less reputed shrines for smaller ailments 
and mishaps in the course of his life. But the greater the distance 
he would travel, the greater would be his piety. Besides these, he 
performs other important festivals as sanctioned by Islam. The life 
of the average Hindu cultivator is not so colourless as of his Muslim 
counterpart. It is said that the Hindus have ‘‘bara mashe tera 
parban’’ (literally, 13 parbans in 12 months, meaning that they have 
a great number of festivals in comparison to the Muslims). At each 
festival the Hindus would decorate their idols as artistically as 
possible. At every important festival they would arrange for drama 
(dramas which relate the stories of the Ramayana, Mahabharata or 
the life of some great Hindu saint, such as Shree Chaitanya, Nityananda 
etc.). Carnivals, singing, dancing, poetic fights, sports, exhibitions, 
shows and many such other amusements would be arranged. The 
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Muslim cultivator is deprived of such amusements, because they are 
bida’ats (or innovations) according to the Mullah’s opinion. But 
human nature craves for amusements, so some would steal to the 
neighbouring Hindu village when such amusements have been 
arranged. But soon the “crime” would also be detected by the 
Mullah. The Mullah would call the meeting of the village elders 
and severely censure the offenders. The offenders would ask pardon 
and promise not to do so again, through it is almost certain that 
they would repeat the “‘crime’’. 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH DEATH 


Thus submerged in his economic and religious activities, a Muslim 
would ultimately come to the end of his life. It might be that he 
has not been able to come to the Mullah’s standard—in spite of that 
the Mullah would not deny him the rites of the formal burial of a 
Muslim: because ‘‘man wars not with the dead.” If the Mullah 
had detested the man, he would administer tauba (pardon) in the 
death-bed of that person. Ifa person had been reputed in the neigh- 
bourhood as a blood-thirsty moneylender, the Mullah would detest 
him most, because Islam strictly prohibits the taking of interest. 
The Mullah would also detest a person who has been a be-namaji 
or one who habitually neglects daily five times prayers. The Mullah 
would take particular care for the ceremonial arrangement of tauba 
(pardon) of such persons. After the formal washing of the body, 
the zanaza (prayer for the peace of the soul of the dead) will be offered 
and it would be carried in a bier to the grave. The body would be 
covered by earth. The grave would be soaked with a pitcher-full 
of water, so that the dead soul may rest in peace. A stone slab (on 
which spices are ground), a dao (an instrument resembling the axe) 
and a badna (a water-pot with a spout) filled with water will be placed 
on the spot where the person died. Pieces of turmeric, tender mango 
leaves and grass would be placed in the badna. The belief is that 
the above objects would have a cooling effect on the soul of the dead 
person. It is also believed that for about 45 days after the death, 
the soul of the dead person would visit the spot. The family members 
would be particularly careful for those 45 days and would abstain 
from all kinds of untoward acts which might offend the feelings of 
the soul of the dead person. In some areas it is popularly believed 
that the soul of the dead person sometimes takes the form of a butter- 
fly. During these 45 days whenever a butterfly is seen near the place, 
people would believe that the soul of the dead person has come to 
visit the place. After 45 days a feast would be held for the good 
of a dead person, in the after life, to which the Mullah would be 
invited. 
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NOTE 


1. The term barkat may be taken exactly in the same sense as E. A. Westermarck 
uses it. The term barkat comes from the Arabic root-word baraka or barkat. In 
Noakhali it is pronounced as barkat. Westermarck defines the term baraka in the 
wide sense it is used in Morocco in. the following words : 

The Arabic word baraka means “blessing”. In Morocco it is used to denote 

a mysterious wonder-working force which is looked up as a blessing from God, 

a “blessed virtue’’. 

A person who possesses baraka in an exceptional degree is called by a term 
corresponding to our “‘saint’’. 

No man has possessed more baraka than the prophet Muhammad. His baraka 
was transmitted to the shereefs (surfa) that is, the descendents in the male line 
of his daughter Fatimah. 

E. A. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London : Macmillan, 1926), 

Vol. 1, pp. 35-36. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
BITLAHA 
SACHCHIDANANDA 


How a tribal people and their institutions react under the impact 
of other cultures can be seen with reference to the Santals. For 
over one hundred years now the Santals have been living under the 
provincial administration. In the beginning they came into contact 
with the administration to a very small extent as police powers had 
been left to village headmen or Manjhi and divisional headmen or 
Parganaits. Village panchayats continued to work satisfactorily 
and appeals against its decisions lay in the council of Pargana. The 
highest court was the Hunt Council before which very important 
cases and matters of dispute between villages and Parganas were 
placed. Social offences continued to be dealt with in the traditional 
way. Gradually due to the working of various forces tribal village 
headmen began to lose respect and authority and signs of decay in 
the headman system came to be discerned by competent observers. 
Lately police stations have been established even in the Damin* 
areas and the headmen and the Parganaits’ absolute police powers 
are disappearing. While the trial of ordinary cases has either passed 
to govt. sponsored gram-panchayat or to the police stations, certain 
grievous social offences are still dealt with by the old tribal authori- 
ties. In carrying on this traditional operation tribal authorities 
come into contact with the local administration. 


PRELUDE TO BITLAHA 


When a crime has been committed by a Santal in contravention 
of the tribal code its punishment varies with the nature of the offence. 
The great majority of the crimes are comparatively minor and the 
sentence is a fine which rarely exceeds twenty or twenty-five rupees. 
But in case of a clan or kin incest and of sexual intercourse with Dikus, 
of eating with forbidden kinsmen or touching tabooed relatives, the 
crimes are major. They excite intense and angry disapproval of 
the tribe or community as a whole and the sentence is either a fine 
or full and immediate outcasting followed by the ceremony of Bitlaha. 

When a case of clan or kin incest is detected the matter is con- 
sidered at a village meeting. There are two circumstances which 
may lead to a meeting. The first is when a complaint is made to 
the Manjhi either by a villager or the Manjhi himself learns of the 


*Short for Damin-i-Koh or ‘Skirt of the kills’; a big area marked out for Tribals 
n Santal Parganas though it is not exactly like an American Indian reserve. 
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offence. The other circumstance is when a boy or girl is surprised 
either by relations or by villagers in an act of illegal or clandestine 
intercourse. When villagers are assembled their first thought is 
the procedure for settling the issue and if the matter is in its infancy 
or is known only to themselves, they often try to dispose of it in the 
village. Moreover there is often great reluctance to expose the offen- 
ders to the full publicity of Bitlaha and unless the offence is serious, 
the villagers are often inclined to adjudicate it themselves. If the 
crime is admitted or proved, the village then considers the attitude 
of the parties. If the offence is only a temporary lapse and the parties 
donot intend to repeat it, the village may administer a warning and 
inflict a petty fine. If, however, the village is annoyed or outraged 
by their conduct, the authorities often take a grave view and proceed 
to take drastic action. When a Bitlaha is decided upon by the village 
council the first step is to secure tribal approval to the staging of 
the Bithala operations. The village headmen must first inform the 
Parganait and tell him of the village recommendation and _ then 
request him to summon a meeting of five Manjhis. This body 
acts as a revising authority and until it has met and confirmed 
the village decision, no Bitlaha can correctly take place. By 
analogy it may be said that just as a death sentence by a session 
judge cannot be executed until it has been confirmed by the High 
Court, so also Bitlaha cannot properly be performed until the five 
Manjhis have tested its propriety and signified their consent. Now- 
a-days the administration takes the view that once the ‘Diswm Hor’ 
(Standing for the tribal meet) have decided on a Bitlaha, it should 
be allowed to take place. After that the convention is to take the 
permission of the Sub-Divisional Officer for this procedure. On 
receiving such an application the Sub-Divisional Officer at once 
starts a Revenue miscellaneous case and enquires if the proposed 
Bitlaha has the consent of the Disum Hor and other allied bodies 
and after fully satisfying himself that the Bitlaha is justified and has 
been conceived according to custom and customary procedure, gives 
the necessary permission. 

The administration takes the view that Bitlaha cannot be per- 
formed on a non-Santal or a Christian Santal. A Christian is governed 
by the Christian code and the tribal custom of Bitlaha cannot there- 
fore be applied against a Christian. When a Bvtlaha is proposed 
to be done against a non-Santal or a Christian Santal the organisers 
are informed that this cannot be done without orders of the govt. 


BITLAHA OPERATIONS 


The Bitlaha is carried out on a day fixed by the ‘Diswm Hor’ after 
the approval of the 8.D.O. is obtained. Then the ‘Dharwak’ signal 
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issues calling upon the Santals to assemble for the Bitlaha. In the 
early morning of the appinted day the men gather with flutes, drums, 
bows and arrows a short way near the end of the village street where 
the offender lives. Youths compose obscene songs in which the 
offender is mentioned by name and his sin is described in great detail. 
This is accompanied by loud drumming so that the noise is heard 
for miles around. At a sign from the leader the crowd with wild 
shouts and raised hands holding a bow or some other article rush 
to the village beating the drums and blowing their flutes singing the 
obscene songs of ridicule as they enter the street. If the headman 
of the village meets the gathering on the outskirts of the street with 
water in a lota or pot, people will stop singing When they reach 
the house of the offender, they take a pole or bamboo or the like to 
which they have tied a short churned bit of firewood, a worn out 
broom and some used-up leaf plates and fix it at the entrance of the 
courtyard. In the courtyard the fireplace is broken as also the 
cooking pots etc., while some youngmen strip naked and commit 
nuisance in and around the house. They thus desecrate the entire 
surroundings. The scene is at times revolting and women generally 
leave the village in which Bitlaha takes place. Sometimes the Santals 
carry Bitlaha operations to excess and are satisfied only after destroy- 
ing all property and razing the house of the offender to the ground. 


Jom JATI OR READMISSION OF THE OUTCAST 


Persons against whom Bitlaha is carried out are debarred from 
eating with others and specially from getting their children married 
and have to suffer a good deal. The parents on both sides should 
be outcasted and if any one receives the outcast in his house, the 
whole house will suffer in the same way. Villagers have also to suffer 
to a certain extent with the outcasted ones. They therefore harrass 
the offenders in many ways so as to make them either runaways or 
take steps to bring them back into society. Persons outcasted 
because of sexual intercourse with people of another tribe or caste 
are not admitted to the tribal fold, but leave the village. If the 
relatives of the prohibited degree have had sexual intercourse they 
will generally, if they fear detection, clear out before Bitlaha takes 
place and settle in a place where they are not known. This happens 
with people who have no stake in the village. The outcasted people 
‘who continue to live in the village are generally well-to-do. It is 
they who can afford the luxury of being taken into society again. 
This is done by a ceremony called Jom Jati. The person outcasted 
first of all gives his old ways. This is the pre-requisite before beginn- 
ing the operations, Then he provides the necessary funds. He tells - 
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the Manjhi of his readiness for the ceremony. The Manjhi informs 
the Parganait who makes it known to twelve other Parganaits. A 
big feast takes place on the day fixed for the purification ceremony. 
The outcasted man goes out to the end of the village street with a 
cloth twisted round his neck. This is possibly symbolic expression 
of the fact that he is willing to be led or is prepared to follow the 
dictates of the elders. He carries a lota full of water and must look 
miserable and downcast. The most venerable. Parganait present 
says to his colleagues; “Come let us comfort him; it is a pity to see 
him.” The repentent sinner says, “Father I have sinned grievously. 
I acknowledge my transgression. Have pity on me” The venerable 
Parganait (formerly it was the privilege of a man of the Murmu clan) 
takes the lota from the hands of the man, pays obeisance to the Sun- 
god and says to the outcast, “Since you have acknowledged this 
transgression we do now take and carry all that from you.” He 
then takes a little of the water and rinses his mouth with it and passes 
the lota round to all the leading men who do the same. After this 
they enter the village and courtyard of the outcast who himself washes 
the feet of the leaders of the people. All then sit down in rows to 
eat, leaf plates being put before them. The outcast serves them 
all, personally gives them rice and curry and put Rs. 5/- on the plate 
of every Parganait and on that of the Manjhi of the village and 
Re. 1/- on the plate of every other Manjhi. From that day his 
pollution is washed away. The old Parganait declares: ‘From 
to-day we shall drink a cup of water from his hands; we shall also 
smoke his tobacco pipe; we shall give him our daughters in marriage 
and also take his daughters for our sons. If after to-day any one 
talks about this matter or speaks evil we shall fine him a hundred 
rupees and order feast for a hundred more.” Thereupon they dig a 
small hole in which they bury a lump of cowdung and put a stone on 
top, thereby symbolising that the matter is buried for ever. Thus 
the outcast becomes a Santal again. 


BITLAHA AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


If the Bitlaha is contemplated without the prior sanction of the 
§.D.O. it is stopped with the help of the police. If the ‘Dharwak’ 
has already been circulated without the permission of the ‘Diswm 
Hor’ steps are taken for his immediate recall. If despite this people 
assemble for Bitlaha the S.D.O. tries to prevent it by means of the 
force at his disposal. The police first tries to argue with people and 
dissuades them from joining the Bitlaha and if they persist they may 
put them under preventive detention. Now-a-days the executive takes 
the view that in course of desecration of the house of the offender, no 
damage to the house or household articles should be permitted. 
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Tribal custom is not codified and this interpretation is not generally 
palatable to the ordinary tribesman who in his exuberance forgets 
his own limits. For this the transgressors become liable to the 
ordinary law of the land, i.e., disposal of unlawful assembly by force 
and criminal prosecution for trespass, arson or mischief. It may 
lead to large scale arrests and the imposition of collective fines. _ 

The administration has taken steps to guard against excesses in 
course of a Bitlaha. Only urinating in the courtyard of the offender 
is permitted by law. Destruction of property is forbidden. Vigorous 
propaganda has been taken up on behalf of the executive that Bitlaha 
must be performed in a peaceful manner as sanctioned by custom 
and nothing beyond usual dancing and urinating should be done. 
In one case the crowd indulged in arson. To curb this sort of law- 
lessness and barbarity the government imposed collective fine on the 
area. 

Bitlaha is frequently performed in Santal Parganas. In the 
month of June 1954 during which I visited the area as many as five 
Bitlahas were performed. 

On May 14, 1954 a Bitlaha was performed in village Pokharia, 
Police station, Shikaripara, 17 miles from Dumka on the way to 
Rampurhat. The cause of the Bitlaha was illicit connection between 
the daughter and brother’s son of one Nunka Soren. Inspite of 
persuasion by police and magistrates the Bitlaha took place but in 
an ordinary fashion, there being no loss or damage to property. 

In the Damin area near Sahebganj in North-Eastern Santal 
Parganas a big Bitlaha was performed in the last week of May 1954. 
The cause of the Bitlaha was the abduction of a Paharia girl by a 
Momin. The girl was abducted with the connivance of her uncle. 
On the matter being reported to Santals of the neighbouring villages 
by the girl’s mother, the latter decided to perform Bitlaha. They 
demolished the house of the abductor and cut down some trees belong- 
ing to him. The Bitlaha took place under the supervision of the 
magistrates who effected later on the arrest of the three trouble 
makers, the abductor, his father and the girl’s uncle. 

In the village of Jermundi, 16 miles west of Dumka two persons 
of the same clan were suspected to be having illicit relations. On 
coming to know of it, the Manjhi decided on Bitlaha but was pre- 
vented by others as definite proof was lacking. The Manjhi was 
on the look out for such a proof. One night when the boy entered 
the house of the girl at dead of night, the Manjhi lay in wait with 
some other persons. When the couple were through the act they 
were bound with the cot in the same posture. The decision for 
Bitlaha was taken. Permission was sought from the S.D.O. who 
tried to dissuade persons from committing the Bitlaha by promising 
to punish the culprit. Later on by the machinations of the village 
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faction opposed to the headman, the Manjhi and his accomplices 
were chargesheeted under section 354 of the I.P.C. for outraging 
the modesty of a woman. 

On the 23rd June 1954 a Bitlaha was threatened in a village near 
Jamamour. People were determined to hold Bitlaha even though 
permission had not been given by ‘Disom Hor’ and the S.D.O. The 
man and woman who were the cause of Bitlaha belonged to the Tudu 
clan. By proceeding in the' matter with a good deal of tact people 
were turned away for the place of Bitlaha and so it did not come off. 

Thus we see that at times Bitlaha can take a very violent form 
and it leads to a panic among the non-Santals. But with sympathe- 
tic officers who have an insight into Santal character and institutions, 
Bitlaha can be prevented totally or even if allowed to take place 
may be conducted peacefully with the minimum of disturbance to 
village life. 

Now-a-days politics has entered the institution of the Bitlaha. 
At times it is staged on flimsy and imagined grounds. It is specially 
used by politicians for creating hatred between the Santals and non- 
Santals. Sometimes Bitlaha is resorted to for getting rid of a ghar- 
jamai by inplicating him with a girl of his own clan in the village. 
This is the role of an old tribal institution in the changing social set- 


up. 
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The Pauri Bhuiyan are a section of the great Bhuiyan tribes of 
North-Orissa, Chhotanagpur and Chhatisgarh. They derive their 
name from hills in which they live, and they numbered about 50,000 
in 1931. The Bhuiyan are most probably one of the earliest settlers 
in this large area. They are a much acculurated tribe as a whole, 
and have adopted languages of the regions they inhabit. However, 
the Pauri Bhuiyan of the hills even now speak a dialect of Oriya 
peculiar to them. 

The Pauri Bhuiyan are the acknowledged lords of their regions. 
They enjoy the highest social status among the tribes around them. 
The Mundari tribes, the Kissan and the Oraon acknowledge them- 
selves as Parja of the Bhuiyan. They are something of an aristocracy. 
The Rajahs of Bonai and Keonjhar have been traditionally invested 
with ‘tilak’ and other insignia of office by Bhuiya chiefs. Many will 
remember the famous Bhuiyan rebellion of 1860’s interfering in a 
case of succession. 

In winter 1953 I spent about 3 months among the Bhuiyan on 
a hill in order to study their shifting cultivation. 

In Keonjhar a large number of the Pauri Bhuiyan depend on 
settled cultivation exclusively or to a large extent. In Bonai for 
a generation or two, in Koira areas the Bhuiyan are gradually taking 
to settled agriculture. There has been settled agriculture only in 
a few villages for the last 5 to 6 generations, but they are yet to 
prove as efficient as the Mundari immigrants or Gond or Kisan peasants. 

Among the Bonai Bhuiyan, after houses have been built and 
repaired in Magh, the village council decides on a day for the felling 
of a suitable patch of forest. Formerly the grassy undergrowth 
should have dried up before a forest was felled. But now-a-days 
pressure of population and reservation of forests compel them to use 
a forest of 8 to 10 years of growth. Of course, there are some areas 
in Bonai where a particular patch of forest may not be touched for 
20 years or more due to its greatest distance or infertility. At the 
said meeting individual allotment is made on basis of understanding 
and equity. Thus one who has more men to feed or work, more 
capital in seeds and draught animal, cultivates a large area. If in 
the previous year the size, soil and situation of a plot were incon- 
venient or there was a crop failure, the man is given a better plot. 
A widow is alloted a plot which can be guarded on both sides and 
nearer the village and families with young bachelors are often given 
plots at the extreme ends. 
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In the month of Phagun the trees are felled, but certain fruit 
trees or those yielding oil, shellac or flowers for liquor are spared 
from the axe. Also many saplings are left standing at intervals for 
being burnt in a special way. In Baisakh the wood is dried up and 
fire is set to it. The standing trees are burnt by heaping combustible 
matter round their base. Thus scorched and bare, they compose 
what is called a ‘ghost’ forest beckoning desolation from a distance. 
This is a characteristic practice of North Orissa, shared with the 
Juang, the Bentkar and the Cherenga Kolha—the neighbouring tribes. 
These trees are used as supports for a variety of beans and especially 
for Dhunk. This Dhunk is rare in Keonjhar and it is so popular 
that the Bhuiyan women and girls visit their relatives or undertake 
a trading expedition to fetch it from Bonai. In the first year, the 
main crops are raised for being exchanged into cash or rice. Hill 
Birhi pulses, Rasi or Jatangi and castor oilseeds are grown along- 
with some vegetables, beans and Dhunk and a prized tuber. Jatangi 
blossoms elbow out their tufts in their yellow exuberance in Asin. 
As they are grown in hedges round birhi plots, the mountain sides 
appear as gigantic chess-boards—adding a fantastic flavour to their 
picturesque land. In the second year again, the bushy growth is 
burnt and the land is tilled once only in Jeth along with sowing broad- 
cast. Ploughs have been introduced only a few generations back. 
The ingenuity of the Bhuiyan has added a long rope between the 
yoke and the pole for adjusting to the intruding rocks. Another 
creditable innovation lies in the method of ploughing along the con- 
tour line, side to side. This also counteracts soil erosion to some 
degree in contrast with ploughing up and down the slope. The 
primitive tilling implements the pick or ‘gardani’ and the digging- 
stick of horn or wood are also used to tackle difficult corners or ledges. 
Hill rice is the staple crop in the second year and a variety of millets, 
hill maize, some beans and vegetables are grown. There is a popular 
local proverb that the Bhuiyan raise as much on the land as above—on 
the supporting trees and from a high millet plant called Sathia. The 
millets are mainly used for preparing beer—unlike their Mundari 
brethren who prefer rice-beer. Weeding is necessary in the paddy 
field, but due to depletion of the soil it is becoming a frequent need. 

In the third year the plot is again burnt over and some poor 
millets like gundli, swan, or jali are grown. But if the soil is un- 
suitable or weeds are rampant, the plot is left to natural recovery. 

A family has at least 2 plots of shifting cultivation every year, one 
for growing pulses, oil seeds, and beans and the other for rice and 
millets. Besides these, a man grows his own tobacco, mustard, an early 
maize and vegetables—especially the lao, or gourd which are made 
into water-jugs and ladles. This is done in the relatively flat upland 
round the habitation and it is manured with cow-dung for tabacco 
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and mustard. And they are famous for their fine groves of mango 
and jackfruits usually in the centre of the village. 

Despite his arduous and risky existence in face of wild beasts 
and birds, against whom he has to guard in the field for four months 
every year, night and day, the Bhuiyan is attached to shifting cultiva- 
tion. It has a mythological setting and sanction, too, it appears. 
We cannot dismiss it by merely dubbing it as an unmitigated evil. 
We should understand why a Bhuiyan feels so secure, free and con- 
fident even though he ekes out a miserable subsistence and has to 
incur debts usually outside winter months, paying upto 100% interest 
at the compound rate. We may also note that shifting cultivation 
gives a variety of crops ripening one after another—a natural insurance 
against total crop-failure in our monsoon land. What is more, it is 
a mode of life to them, not merely an occupation. Most of their 
agricultural activities are accompanied with rituals or festivals, but 
invariably with dances, music and merrymaking. 

The hills and forests are inextricably woven into their life. The 
roots, tubers, various luscious fruits and berries, edible flowers and 
leaves, and honey supply a rich variety and often a staple diet. 
Mangoes grown wild and tubers are especially valuable in their dietary. 
The eating of new mangoes and mango kernels are connected with 
ceremonies and festivals while digging of tubers in Bhado is a collective 
undertaking. The Bhuiyan are very fond of hunting. It is considered 
a manly sport worthy of practice from the age of 8 or so. You will 
find small boys taking you unawares with their shots at birds on 
trees or in the bush. Fishing by poisoning the dammed up water 
is a favourite diversion in the winter and the summer. The Bhuiyan 
women are adept in weaving mats of date-palm leaf. Some men are 
learning better carpentry and basketry now-a-days. Lac culture 
is a good cash earner. J'usser culture is not popular everywhere due 
to its rigidity of ritual code. The shalapa or Caryota palm, the 
Mohua and rarely the date-palm tree are rich sources of liquor or 
toddy. 

Their communal sense is a very valuable feature of their life in 
those arduous surroundings. It not only expresses itself in allot- 
ment of shifting patches but also colours their concept of ownership. 
The forest and forest-produce of a particular area belong not to any 
particular individual but to the village as a whole. Even then owner- 
ship is restricted to occupation during actual or potential use. While 
individual ownership is present in case of fruit trees like jackfruit 
or plaintain trees or garden plots round the habitation site, a man can 
raise a tree on another’s land and mango trees are communally shared. 
Kven then there are many concessions in individual rights. But 
when it comes to joint endeavours, all cooperators share equally 
in fishing as also in hunting of small game. In the latter case the 
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marksman gets the head in token of his bravery. But when a big 
game like Sambhar is bagged, the whole village has a share in it after 
distribution among the hunters and the guests. 

The very laying out of the village in a circle round the Darbar 
on meeting place or the village council, the dancing platform and the 
institutions of youth dormitories for young boys, and girls of the 
village emphasise this communal sense. This has been given a vital 
and creative shape. Every household contributes a measure or two 
of grains named as shubha chaula and ‘dehuria dhan’ after harvest. 
Among these hospitable people the ‘shubha chaula’ is for enter- 
taining guests, a large proportion of them being the visiting officials 
and chowkidars. dehuria dhana is a communal reserve—a_fore- 
runner indigenous Dhangota—if I guess correctly. This is built 
up from year to year on the yearly contribution as also on the com- 
pound interest charged on the loans advanced. This very wholesome 
institution is however not found in some plains-villages of the Pauri 
Bhuiyan with settled agriculture. Does the individualistic tendencies 
of settled cultivation prove too strong for this admirable communal 
institution ? This is a point well-worth bothering about for the 
administrator, especially in view of colonisation schemes. 

There is a clear-cut conception about division of labour, if not 
always a rigid observance. Men will do the harder jobs like building 
houses, felling big trees and stacking and burning the wood, ploughing 
the fields and raising shellac, while women hack up the bushes, weed 
and reap. Threshing and bringing fire-wood, watching the crop 
and wage-earning are shared by both the sexes, men doing the 
relatively harder task. Often women also tend cattle in place of 
their men. Fetching water from usually a long distance up or down 
the village site is no easy task for the women and girls, particularly 
in the summer. And processing of a number of items in their diet 
like Pita alu (better tuber) and the mango kernel require great patience 
and labour of the women-folk not to speak of their ingenuity in curing 
them of poisonous contents. Women have also to collect date-palm 
leaves and food articles excepting honey from the jungle and may 
in some villages cultivate turmeric in their individual rights. They 
also usually prepare inspissated mango juice, and mats and sell them 
in markets. Besides that they have the inevitable domestic burden. 
In the season of leisure, when men have an easy time in hunting and 
fishing the women have little respite. It is very characteristic for 
women beginning their work before day-break in the winter while 
men come out much later to the Darbar (dancing ground) for basking 
at the log-fire or in the sun. 

Though women are more hard working, they are economically 
as much dependent on men as among the Hindus. On the other 
hand, the spirit of equality of the Bhuiyan is stretched to extremes. 
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Any edible thing obtained on the spot is shared by all equally. Equal 
shares of food are distributed even to toddlers at home or in public 
feasts. This spirit also extends to equal shares in the Government 
dues, village subscriptions or levies by petty officials. But this 
spirit in the form of equal sacrifices as of equal privileges may 
do sufficient harm as accumulation of wealth and economic stratifica- 
tion come along. In another way, this is apparently choking their 
rate of progress. Even when they have facilities of artificial irrigation 
is some planned villages like Derula, the Bhuiyan are reluctant to raise 
vegetables and other crops besides rice in their lowland fields. The 
reason commonly advanced is that kinship obligations for offering 
presents to relatives would be so heavy and insistent that they might 
fail to satisfy them. In that case, they thought they were exposed 
to serious witchcraft for which the Bhuiyan are much feared in the 
region. Sometimes, witch-craft is also regarded as a means to greater 
accumulation of wealth as in case of few families noted for the black 
art. 

The Bhuiyan are not slow in culture-change. They are especially 
keen in improving their economic lot and in checking some very 
obnoxious diseases like the yaws, provided opportunities are near 
at hand. Some enthusiasts have begun to grow ginger and tapioca 
in the hills. But all adoptions have not proved beneficial to them. 
Ploughing has succeeded in accelerating erosion, even though the 
hill-sides are far from being bare and bald as in South Orissa, 
The efforts of the administration for colonising the Bhuiyan, 
have not been successful. Their ‘middle class’ sentiment against 
earthwork in general is a great check on their efficient and rapid 
adoption of settled agriculture. Moreover, the spectre of land- 
alienation in the plains’ villages is no less a grim prospect. Never 
the less it is only a matter of years when the few villages struggling 
in their hill fastnesses in Eastern Bonai will have yielded their groves 
to the ravages of elephants. 


THE FIRST INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
(by A Reporter) 


The First Indian Sociological Conference, sponsored by the 
Agra University, was held at Dehradun (U.P.), on the 17th, 18th 
and 19th April, 1955. More than sixty delegates attended the Con- 
ference, including representatives from Indian Universities teaching 
Sociology, scientists from the sister disciplines like Social Anthropo- 
logy, Social Psychology, Agricultural Economics, Criminology, Social 
Work, and Folk Studies, and observers from the UNESCO. The Con- 
ference was inaugurated by Shri K. M. Munshi, Rajyapal of Uttar 
Pradesh. Prof. D. P. Mukerji of the Aligarh Muslim University (ex- 
Head of the Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow 
University) presided, and the proceedings at the Conference were 
conducted by Prof. D. N. Majumdar (Head of the Department of 
Anthropology, Lucknow University) and Prof. A. R. Wadia (Director, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay) as Sectional Presidents. 

Welcoming the delegates, Dr. R. N. Saxena, Convener, drew 
attention to the academic as well as the practical importance 
Sociology was gaining in the country. He concluded by saying that 
the Conference would do well to find out which of the many approaches, 
developed by the social sciences, was suited most to the study of our 
manifold social problems. 

In his inaugural address to the Conference, Rajyapal Munshi 
gave ‘a few reflections from an unorthodox point of view’, which, 
he said, seemed to outline a methodology for social sciences. He opined 
that societies must be studied in their totality, in, what he phrased 
as their ‘Collective Unconscious’ (a phrase borrowed from Jung, but 
used in a different sense). This ‘Collective Unconscious’, according 
to Shri Munshi, provides a common bond and serves as integrating 
as also motivating force in societies. Thus, society in all its aspects 
is but a manifestation of its ‘Collective Unconscious’. A study of 
its functional, integrating and disintegrating processes can help us 
to understand social dynamics in the proper perspective. 

Shri Munshi proposed a twofold task for Indian Sociologists: firstly, 
the study of the Indian Collective Unconscious as it is being affected by 
the impact of the West; and secondly, a comparative study of the 
various levels of Indian Culture, which, as sanctuaries, have preserved 
our Collective Unconscious in varying degrees, but are now being 
broken due to Western influences. 

Prof. D. P. Mukerji, the General President, in his address to 
the Conference, put forward a plea ‘for refinements in the techniques 
of social research in India’. For studying Indian society, he said, 
we must have Indian personnel, and our focus of attention should 
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be the traditions of Indian life, because, direct participation brings 
insight, and the traditions, a significant factor in Indian socia life, 
offered a basic unit of study. Prof. Mukerji said that the empirical 
method was not sufficient to deliver the goods; he would favour a 
‘philosophical approach’. He emphasized the need for a ‘theory’ 
to start with in social research. ‘“Theory is not an isolated proposi- 
tion, summarising observed uniformities of relationships between 
two or more variables, but a type of generalization which logically 
hangs together and from which ‘statements of invariance’ can be 
derived, and into which isolated, although related, propositions can 
be fitted.” All these things, i.e., theory, philosophical approach, 
and the traditions, are congenial to the Indian way of life, and if 
imbibed in the methodology of social sciences, may pave the way 
for the development of Indian Sociology. 

The Conference then broke into sectional meetings. The First 
Section (Methodology of Teaching and Research in Sociology) was 
presided over by Prof. A. R. Wadia. In his address, he discussed 
the relationship of Sociology with other social sciences, and its deve- 
lopment in India. Changing India, he said, under the impact of 
the West, along with her various problems, affords a wide scope for 
the development of Sociology; and though it may have to draw 
from other social sciences, it can maintain its identity in India. 

Presiding over the Second Section, Prof. Majumdar spoke on the 
Dynamics of Social Change. He raised a number of problems, relat- 
ing to methodology (implying techniques as well as concepts), develop- 
ment of ‘regulative mechanism’, and to social planning for the future. 
Under the modern trend of inter-disciplinary approach, these problems 
assumed a greater significance. He advocated for the adoption 
of ‘anthropological techniques’ which lay emphasis on direct partici- 
pation, observation, and knowledge of the language of the people under 
study. Culture, which manifests itself in various group-activities, 
is a useful conceptual tool for social research. He made a plea for 
applied social research, planning for which should aim to increase 
the scope of scientific information, to improve the content of social 
instruction in colleges and Universities, and to train larger number 
of competent men for these fields. Above all, said Prof. Majumdar, 
there must be coordination between social research and the adminis- 
tration, and for that social scientists in India must plan their 
future. 

The Conference concluded with an address by Dr. Sampurnanand, 
the philosopher Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. The learned speaker 
denounced tendencies in social sciences to ape physical sciences, 
‘in reducing every social phenomenon to statistics’, and pleaded for 
developing a philosophy of life, which should be really useful to 
society, and “‘save man from committing cultural mass suicide.” 
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Nearly twenty papers were read at the Conference, covering 
theoretical, empirical as well as applied aspects of Sociology. Briefs 
of the papers and the discussions on them are being published in a 
special issue of the Journal of Research published by the Agra Univer- 
_ sity. ; 

Above all, the outstanding achievement of the Conference has 
been the creation of a forum, where Indian sociologists, belonging 
to different regions, shades and opinions, may gather year after year, 
and may exchange their views, which may indeed go a long way 
to serve the cause of Indian Sociology. 


RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS 


The Indo-Asian Culture, Vol. IV, No. 1 (July 1955) carries the text 
of the presidential address delivered by India’s Education Minister, 
Maulana Azad, at a UNESCO seminar on the Concept of Man in East 
and West held at New Delhi in December 1951. The Maulana shows 
that in the Eastern concept man’s divine origin and spiritual poten- 
tialities are emphasized. In the Western concept man’s animal origin 
is recognized alongside of his unbounded potentiality for control over 
nature and for material progress. The scientific achievements of 
man in the West, Maulana Azad says, have not always had beneficial 
results for mankind because of the lop-sidedness of the Western con- 
cept of man. Therefore, he thinks that the good of mankind lies in 
the integration of the two concepts of man, in using Western science 
in the spirit of Eastern man’s sense of affinity with God. 


* * * * * * 


In Man Vol. LIV (Sept. 1954) appears an illustrated note by Mr. 
K. S. Mathur on tattooing among the tribal-folk of Dudhi (South 
U.P.). It is pointed out in this note that the social significance of the 
tattoo marks lies in the fact that they symbolize the attainment of 
social adulthood by a person and his/her formal acceptance in the 
social network of adulthood roles. A person acquires his distinct 
social personality in this as well as the after-world with the help of 
his/her tatoo marks distinctive of the tribe to which he/she belongs. 
Aesthetic motives in undergoing the tortures of getting one’s hands, 
arms, face or other parts of the body tattooed are only secondary. 


* * * * * * 


In 1952 two officers of the Desert Locust Survey, Messrs D. G. 
Bunker and G. Popov discovered prehistoric sites at Shaqqat et 
Khariyta in the south-western part of the Rub-al-khali, Southern 
Arabia. According to Prof. F. E. Zeuner, typologically the assem- 
blage is neolithic and comparable with the Fayum in the technique of 
manufacture. But there are important differences. 

Three distinct locations were found in which implements were 
numerous. ‘Two of these (A and B) were close together. Here many 
leaf shaped implements were lying on the surface of the ground. All 
specimens are virtually in a fresh condition. An industry (of sites A and 
B together) is characterized by a large number of leaf shaped projectile 
points which are bifacial and very neatly pressure-flaked over the 
entire surface. There are a few tanged arrowheads. In addition 
A contains tanged scrapers and borers. The raw material of the arti- 
facts is mainly chert of whitish, pale grey to buff colour. 
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The third site was a larger area. Unlike A and B, C is characterized 
by the absence of leaf shaped tools and by the presence of large, 
numbers of barbed and tanged arrowheads. The raw material of the 
C industry is exclusively chert. 

Both industries are of some antiquity. That they are not 
contemporaneous is indicated by their different typological aspects. 

(Extracted from Man, September 1954, Neolithic Sites from the 
Rub-al-Khati, South Arabia, F. E. Zeuner) 


* * * ae: * * 


Claude Schaeffer conducted the eighteenth season of excavation 
in 1954 at Ras Shamra in northern Syria. It is the site of the ancient 
city of Ugarit. It was inhabited before 3000 B.C. till its final des- 
truction at about 1200 B.C. It was a harbour town. During the last 
centuries of the second millennium the Canaanite (Ugaritic) language 
had an alphabetic script, earliest alphabet known to us. Ugarit 
was not only in close contact with Egypt and the Hittite capital but 
also with the kingdoms in Syria and Cyprus. 

Ugarits is one of the largest royal residences known in the ancient 
near Kast. It was built entirely of stone. Here were sets of weights 
based on the shekel. Very small weights are in bronze or in hematite. 
The heavy stone weights are in stone. In one of the excavated court- 
yards was a small kiln for taking tablets after they had been written 
upon in cuneiform. 

The name of the last Ugarit king was Hammurapi. It reminds 
that the Royal House of Ugarit was of Babylonian origin. Exercise 
of authority in the name of the royal house rather than that of the 
monarch who wielded it at a given moment is remarkable. Thus 
during the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C. at Ugarit the 
idea of the power of the crown was distinguished from that of the king 
actually reigning. 

RECONSTRUCTING AN ANCIENT CIvinizATION,—Claude Schaeffer, 

The Listener, June 30, 1955. 


* * * * * * 


In the Elephanta Caves near Bombay, there is the well-known 
sculptured three-headed Deity, dating back to the 8th century A. D., 
and called the Trimurti. It has been also adopted as the design for 
one of the India Government stamps. The three faced god has 
been generally said to represent the three-fold aspect of Siva as creator, 
preserver and destroyer. The face to the spectator’s right has very 
soft features and expression; the face facing him has a benign expres- 
sion; and the face to his left has a harsh expression. Recently Dr. 
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J. N. Banerji of Calcutta University, who is an expert Icono- 
graphist, has pointed out in a paper that whereas the faces facing 
and to the left of the spectator are undoubtedly those of Siva, depict- 
ing his benign and fierce aspects, the face to the spectator’s right is 
so feminine in its contours and delineation and so soft in expression 
as to make it very probably the representation of Parvathi, Siva’s 
divine consort. 


[The Indo-Asian Culture (Vol. IV, No. 1)] 


* * * * * * 


The Sarawak Museum Journal, Vol. VI, No. 4 (New Series, Dec. 
1954) carries an article by Dr. W. R. Geddes on Land Tenure of Land 
Dayaks. Pointing out the relative absence of land-ownership disputes, 
Geddes proceeds to two probable explanations; whether land rights 
are too vaguely defined, or whether too well-defined to preclude the 
possibility of a dispute. The latter is shown to be the correct ex- 
planation, land ownership being based on some well-defined rules. 
These are: Primary jungle cleared by a person belongs to the person 
who clears it, and after him to all his descendants, male and female. 
(Such a group of descendants is called ‘Turun’ by Land Dayaks). 
‘Among descendants those who have used the land least in the past 
will have the first right to do so now. Among those who have used 
the land equally the older are given the priority in its use. (See also 
the review of Dr Geddes’ book on the Land Dayaks of Sarawak in 
the following review-section). 


* * * * * * 


A Land Dayak himself, R. Nyandoh, has contributed two articles 
to the above mentioned issue of The Sarawak Museum Journal. They 
are: (1)Two Land Dayak Stories, and (2) Land Dayak Jungle Cutting. 
The editor tells us that Nyandoh worked under Geddes, and that he 
is now working with the Sarawak Museum. It is not clear whether 


Nyandoh wrote the two articles in English or they were translated 
for him. 


* * * * * * 


A Seminar is being organized by the Madras Social Science Council 
(President Dr. Aiyappan, Secretary Dr. Ehrenfels), with the help of 
the Chicago University, in early November 1955 at Madras. Anthro- 
pologists and sociologists have been invited from all over India to dis- 
cuss research and teaching problems and methods and other allied 
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subjects. The Seminar will be inaugurated by shri Humayun Kabir 
and will have six sittings in all. Professors Robert Redfield, D. N. 
Majumdar, M. N. Srinivas, D. P. Mukerji and Drs. A. Aiyappen 
and I. Karve will preside over the sittings. Prof. Srinivas and Dr. 
Aiyappan are acting as the secretaries of the Seminar. 


* * * * * ** 


Middle 1955 was the occasion for the publication of two important 
volumes dealing with rural sociology with special reference to India. 
The Chicago University Press has issued Village India: Studies in 
the Little Community edited by McKim Marriott. The contributors 
include Srinivas, Oscar Lewis and the editor himself. 

The West Bengal Government Press also has issued a volume of 
Indian village studies, entitled Indian Villages edited by Prof. Srinivas. 


* * * * * * 


The International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion has made available Tonnies’ great Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, 
under the title Community and Association for the first time in English, 
a step long overdue. The translator Charles P. Loomis contributes 
an introductory essay. 


* * * * * * 


Writing in Endeavour Vol. XIV, No. 55 (July 1955) on “Alchemy in 
Medieval Islam”, E. L. Holmyrad accepts that the words alchemy 
and chemistry are derived immediately from the Arabic al-Kimia. 
The origin of alchemical theory is still far from clear, and chemistry 
as a science is not yet three centuries old, and the practical operations 
out of which it grew were the operations of alchemy. 

Alchemy has a dual character; on the one hand it embraced specia- 
lized portions of metallurgy, dying and similar crafts, on the other 
hand it was a semi-mystical cult of an eclectical kind. The main 
aims of the alchemist were to prepare the philosopher’s stone which 
should convert base metal into gold and further to prepare an elixir 
to prolong human life indefinitely. 

From Forbes comes the suggestion that three streams of thought 
contributed to the rise of alchemy. 

(a) The philosophy and technology of the ancient near East, 

(b) The philosophical tenets of the Persian and Indian Civili- 

zations, and 

(c) The philosophy and science of the Greeks, 
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The earliest alchemical treatises come from Hellenistic Egypt. 
During the reign of Harun-al-Rashid (764?—809) and Al-Mamun 
(786—833) much was done to further the studies of various sciences. 

Khalid ibn Yazid (d. 704) was the first Muslim to interest himself 
in alchemy. Another great name is that of Jahir Ibn Hayyan. On 
the constitution of matter he held the Aristotlean conception of four 
elements—fire, air, water and earth, but developed it on different 
lines. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya known as Al-Razi—“‘the man 
of Ray”—was the greatest physician of the middle Ages and was 
also interested in the study of alchemy. His metaphysical background 
resembles that of Jabirian writings. 

Abu-Ali ibn Sina (Avicena) 980-1036-7, is said to represent the 
climax of medieval philosophy in this particular context. 

The twelfth and the thirteenth centuries saw the transmission 
of alchemical theory and practice from Islam to the West. 


* * * * * * 


In the last issue of this journal (Vol. VIII, Nos 3-4) we quoted the 
conclusions of the draw-a-man test on the basis of Goodenough Scores 
published in Man, Vol. LIV, No. 127. The doubtfulness of the whole 
procedure was so patent that we did not make any comments nor 
make a summary of our own; we quoted the summary of the authors 
themselves. And as might have been expected the correspond- 
dence columns of Man have been flooded with letters of protest against 
the procedure adopted by Haward and Roland to derive some conclu- 
sions about inter-cultural differences in mental age. It is indeed 
amazingly naive to expect that by asking Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans (in this case Nigerians) of the same age grade to draw a man, 
one can draw conclusions about their mental ages through a comparison 
of the drawings they make. However, Haward and Roland have 
published more notes in the columns of recent issues of Man in 
support of their original thesis. 


* * * * * * 
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THE ABORIGINAL RACES OF INDIA sy S. S. SARKAR, (BOOK- 
LAND Lrtp., 1, SANKAR GHOSE Lanz, CaucuTta-6.) pep V+151 
PRICE Rs. 12/- 


With anthropology and sociology as subjects of research and teach- 
ing in several of our universities and with a full-fledged department 
of anthropology under the Union Government we have now got the 
personnel for organised studies of Man in India. The days when 
a handful of isolated workers, too few in number to make an effective 
group and too little provided with the sinews of war, tried to nibble 
at complex problems to the best of their abilities, are happily a matter 
of the past. The new enthusiasm which one notices in the ranks of 
the younger scholars, the rising standards of research and_publi- 
cation, etc., are symptomatic of a new era of growth and maturation 
for anthropology after an unconscionably long period of incubation. 
The critique and summing up of the work so far done in the field of 
the physical anthropology of the aboriginal sector of the Indian popu- 
lation, by a senior research worker who, while belonging to the first 
incubative period is yet creative and young enough to belong also to 
the new epoch, is most welcome and useful as a bridge between the two. 

In the strategy of research, as in the strategy of war, techniques 
should be based on sound theory. The old physical anthropology 
took over the mechanical typological methods of nineteenth century 
zoology and in the prolonged efforts to classify populations, lost 
sight of the basic idea that our object is to discover how populations 
evolved. Zoologists have developed new systematics which anthro- 
pologists have not been quick to accept partly because of the incubus 
of the past and partly because it is much more difficult to apply the 
new systematics to the study of human groups. I consider that Dr. 
Sarkar has done well in including as the first two chapters of his book 
Prof. Eugen Fischer’s paper on ““The Inter-relationship of the Human 
Races on the basis of Mendelian Characters” and Sir Arthur Keith’s 
review of Dr. Guha’s “Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India”. We 
have been talking too long about race contacts and mixed populations 
without any adequate knowledge of the genetics and evolution of the 
traits on which race classifications are based. Biometry without gene- 
tics has brought about a stalemate in physical anthropology. It has 
taken us too long to realise that systems of race classification erected 
on the basis of head indices are houses of cards or worse than that. 
Keith’s article is a corrective to the erroneous notion implicit in some 
speculative interpretations that race formation is a process that some 
how came to an end at some unspecified point in human history and 
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later on it was all miscegenation. Homo sapiens in India has as great 
an antiquity as in any other part of the world and, therefore, there 
is force in Keith’s suggestion that before looking for origins elsewhere 
we ought to make a search at home in India. Folk anthropology 
still peoples India with streams of invaders!. 

In the third chapter of the book, Dr. Sarkar discusses the so-called 
Proto-Australoid type in India. What he has tried to do is to fit in 
Fischer’s evolutionary schemes to the Indian scene and to compare 
biometrically the Indian Australoids, the Veddas and Australian 
aborigines. Whether only the Carpentarians with whom Birdsell 
allies the Veddahs of Ceylon and the Mundas of India have been selected 
for comparison is not indicated. While the measurements show close 
resemblance, and genetic affinities are plausible, one would rather 
like to be cautious and underline the differences between 
the Australians and the Indian Australoids which the eye is able to 
detect in spite of the confounding statistics. Who would maintain, 
knowing them as we do, that the gene pool of the Chenchu 
or the Paniyan has no significant points of difference between 
themselves and still more between these and the Australians? The 
resemblance is perhaps close enough to regard them as having stemmed 
out of a common stock, but that event must be ancient indeed and 
evolutionary forces have not obviously been inactive during the subse- 
quent millennia. 

The theory of a Negritoid strain in India comes for discussion 
in the next chapter. The credit for the correct description of the 
Kadar hair should certainly go to Dr. Guha though his interpreta- 
tion may be debatable. Until some one has made a thorough study 
of the physical anthropology of the Kadars the question whether 
the hair trait stands alone or goes with other Negritoid characters 
would remain unanswered. Meanwhile all the possible evidence against 
Dr. Guha’s interpretation has been ably marshalled in the book. 

In chapter VI on Blood Groups in India Dr. Sarkar starts with a 
reference to Elsdon Dew’s views on the ABO system but contrary 
to Dew’s expectation, one tribe in India, the Kotas of the Nilgiris, 
and another in Upper Burma have only O and B groups with no A 
at all. Most of the earlier interpretations of the ABO data for taxo- 
nomic purposes were based on the assumption that they were of no 
adaptative value, but now serologists have begun to suspect the opera- 
tion of natural selection on genes for sickle cell, thalassaemia and for 
ABO groups. The Onge ABO picture is similar to that of the Paniyan 
and the MNS frequencies do not significantly differ from the Indian 
and yet in spite of the environmental similarities including the inci- 
dence of malaria, there is no sickling present in the Onge. The Rh 
picture of India, though the data is scanty, shows remarkable resem- 
balance to that found in the Mediterranean area, but the ABO fre- 
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quencies are irreconcilable with the Rh evidence. In the strategy 
of physical anthropology serological evidence has to be used with 
greater caution than in the past, as comparisons over long dis- 
tances can be misleading. At page 124, Dr. Sarkar has drawn atten- 
tion to the need for caution as regards inbreeding, out-breeding, isola- 
tion etc., in the collection of blood group data. I should, in addition 
to this, confess with Hooton that the “reconstructions of primitive 
races and prehistoric migrations that are based on serology are even 
more speculative and implausible than those resulting from the study 
of skulls and bones’. It is also unfortunate that we have very little 
MNS data which is more useful for anthropological purposes than 
the ABO system. 

The current fiasco concerning the Mundas receives brief and tenta- 
tive attention, but the biometric line of distinction between the Male 
and the Santalsis clearly drawn whichis a real step forward. The 
value of the Munda-Dravidian contact areas and the Khasi groups as 
laboratories for human biology is also emphasized. In another short 
chapter, studies on dermatoglyphs so far done in India are sum- 
marised. 

A good deal of hard work has gone into the production of this 
book, for which Dr. Sarkar deserves our thanks and appreciation. It 
is a book which our students must read with care and attention. 


A, Aiyappan 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY sy J. J. Hontgmann, Harper 
& Brotuers, New York, (1954) Pe. vur+499. 


Anthropologists, working on special assignments, foundation 
sponsored, or otherwise, are not interested in mere ethnography but 
are doing a wonderful job by initiating new approaches to the study 
of culture or cultures in which the categories of their probe are easily 
definable into a tripartite taxonomy, reducing the contents of their 
study into ‘problems’, ‘processes’ and ‘results’. In the study of cul- 
tural dynamics and cultural integration, they have hit new minerals, 
as it were, and are anxious to size up their expectations to a new whole, 
in which culture and personality are viewed as components of a complex 
web of life. 

Anthropologists are studying the changing cultures of the savage 
and civilised, configuration and patterning of cultures, and have 
thereby widened their scope of study. Many have geared themselves 
to action therapy. The practical man today expects something de- 
finite to emerge from the knowledge he has acquired, and wants to use 
the tools shaped by anthropology to aid his survival and progress. 
Today, anthropologists are inquiring into societies, to find out how 
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whole societies acquire new culture patterns and how ‘unsocialised 
members of any society acquire the culture of that society’, in other 
words how the processes of socialisation is proceeding. As Jules 
Henry and Melford E. Spiro point out, the interest in cultural inte- 
gration, led not only to an interest in the individual as individual but 
to an interest in personality’. Anthropologists are posing inquiries 
into the relationship between ‘the unique integration of the culture 
of a particular society and the integration of the personalities of its 
individuals giving rise to a new branch of inquiry viz., personality 
and culture studies. 

Prof. J. J. Honigmann’s study of Culture and Personality falls 
in line with the aims and contents of this ‘new discipline’ and is a wel- 
come addition to our literature on the subject. Any one who sets 
to formulate his problems in the context of personality studies, must 
gear his studies to several disciplines, and must be able to integrate 
the findings of anthropology, sociology, psychology and psychiatry, 
but there is an inherent danger in this integrating process. The dif- 
ferent social sciences stand on different levels of objectivity, and also 
speak with different voices at times, so that an assumption of validity 
of the generalisations of the different social sciences, has to be viewed 
with caution. This has become apparent in the context of inter- 
relations between genetics and anthropology, for example. As Lance- 
lot Hogben pointed out, anthropologists think that geneticists have 
proved what ‘race is’ while the geneticists think that anthropologists 
have proved it, with the result that, we march along in confidence, 
without having to prove what we say. For example, in personality 
studies, we are beginning to accept the findings of projective tests, 
and every book on cultural anthropology today for the sake of prestige 
value at least, includes the findings of projective tests, half-heartedly 
used, and often misunderstood or not understood by the field anthro- 
pologists who work them up for new expectations. 

Prof. Honigmann however has done a service to field investigators, 
by listing the tests and explaining their significance, along with the 
usual anthropological methods. Except the Rorschach, the rest of 
the tests have been modified to suit the cultural conditions of the peo- 
ple to be studied, but there has been no attempt to evaluate the results 
of such modifications and what inquiries can be drawn from the results. 
Prof. Redfield notes with his characteristic candour, the possibility 
of bias in those who interpret the projective tests, ‘for those who do 
so, they must have heard a great deal from the ethnologist about what 
the people who took the test were thought by the ethnologists to be 
taken (p. 73, Little Community, 1955, Chicago Univ. Press). “This 
makes it necessary to devise some further technique to check the bias 
of the analyst. The purpose of projective tests is to avoid as for as 
possible, imprecise observations of the ethnologist and the socio- 
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logist and to correct and confirm impressions derived from observation, 
participant observation, and interviews, passive, active, structural 
or otherwise. Even if everything is said and done, there still remain 
doubts about the projective tests, with respect to their suitability 
for application to non-western society. 

The arrangement of the contexts of the book, into six sections viz., 
Content and Scope, Method and Techniques, Patterning of Personality, 
Social Differentiation and Personality, Psychiatric Problems and 
Conclusion, does justice to the range of our thinking on personality 
and culture studies, and Prof. Honigmann’s examples appear to be ful- 
ly relevent to the purpose, which he has set forth. There may be some 
searching of heart, regarding the definitions which Prof. Honigmann 
has given of ‘culture’, ‘pattern’ and ‘patterning’, but this is also rele- 
vant to the chaotic situation in anthropology and the social sciences, 
where no standard definition exists, nor it seems possible at the moment. 
While Prof. Honigmann uses the term ‘culture’, to mean _ several 
levels of phenomena, including observable actions and material things 
and while he uses overt culture and covert culture, he also cautions 
us, about their abstract nature. ‘Each stands for a varied mass of 
data rather than for any substantive entity’. Logically following 
this enunciation, he believes, that culture is incapable of motion, 
decline, death, growth, or determinancy unless one speaks figuratively. 
Most important of all, culture cannot command people to do things. 
People endowed with particular expectations prod other people. 
Culture remains an abstraction, based on observed facts as well as on 
the inquiries made from these facts’. (P. 23). We can put this de- 
finition of culture against one given by Laura Thompson in ‘Culture 
in Crisis’, (Harper Brothers, New York, 1950) to indicate the nature 
of our disagreements on ‘culture’. ‘A human culture’ writes Laura 
Thompson, ‘is concerned as an historic multidimensal structure of 
related human events which tends in the course of time to be inte- 
grated with the total environment by its human component’. (Ibid 
p. 15) Strictly speaking a culture should not be used in the sense 
of a personality. But as pointed out by Prof. Redfield, it is sometimes 
convenient to think of the institutions and customs all together as 
if they were one undifferentiated collective personality. Benedict 
also thought, cultures to be ‘individual psychology thrown large upon 
the screen, given gigantic proportions and long span’. The same 
may be said about basic personality; it is nothing directly known, 
or seen, it is not descriptive but explanatory and it is a construct in- 
ferred from the facts of customs and institutions. It is that arrange- 
ment of personal quality which, it is concluded from examination of 
primary and secondary institutions, is established in the individual 
in the early months or years ot life. The inter-relations between the 
basic personality and the culture, both of which are non-statistical 
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concepts, lead us to doubt the validity of treating Personality Studies 
as an independent discipline. Prof. Honigmann’s definition of pattern 
also does not on the face of it, appear orthodox. The emphasis with 
which he explains pattern, leaves much unsaid, unless we assume 
that he was merely refering to the particular to convey a general 
idea about the universal. f 

His reference to Punjab is welcome, for modern Indian culture 

finds no place in anthropological studies, and the references to Indian 
tribal cultures have always been confined to some old monographs, 
written by European authors. Most people will agree with his criti- 
cism of USIS propaganda in West Pakistan, for example, through 
the screen. ‘A successful programme,’ writes Prof. Honigmann, 
‘of cross-cultural communication will require specialists in international 
education who will combine the skills of analysis and psychology’. 
(p. 183). 
i Prof. Honigmann thinks ‘cock fighting’ is a pattern. Speaking 
of the unity as a whole, he says, ‘we can say that fervent identification 
with the nation is a pattern generaily shared by Pakistani people, 
even in children’. This sounds strange in the context of an ‘Islamic 
State’ and the rule by the ‘Shariat. We speak of a pattern in the 
sense that the pattern is made up of warps and woofs. Cock fighting 
at best, is an element, but not a pattern. 

Probably there is an over-emphasis on the child care pattern in 
personality development, which is shared by Benedict and Mead, 
but Prof. Honigmann warns us, that childhood and motivation do 
not exhaust the determinants of personality, even though social 
scientists often talk as though these factors are sufficient to mani- 
pulate. A search for ethos, we think, cannot be safely launched by 
wading through the existing literature on ethnography. The mono- 
graphic studies did not visualise the purpose they were to fulfil, so 
that illumination into the deep recesses of cultures, has not been 
uniform or equally scattered. Much that could have been said, has 
not been said, what is said may not have any relevance to what we 
want to read in the written word. The need is being increasingly 
felt for a restudy of the cultures, with the new perspective and purpose 
in view, and it is then that culture and personality studies will gain 
further prestige and throw light on problems of cultural dynamics. 

Prof. Honigmann has done a good job; he has presented his theoreti- 
cal approaches with the lucidity and insight of a competent researcher, 
and he has tapped the right spots, which need to be understood in the 
context of the ‘new discipline’, viz. Culture and Personality Studies. 
His discussion of modal character structure follow well known theoreti- 
cal formulations and designs, and he recognises the historicity of 
events without laying the whole emphasis on modern tools and tech- 
niques which are psychologically oriented. We would only add that 
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uncontrolled character studies and ‘studies of modal personality may 
result in such ridiculous assumption, viz., ‘the Alaskan Eskimos take 
the machinery like a duck to water and are in demand as sailors on 
coastal steam vessels. On the otherhand it seems impossible to teach 
Bengali Indian even a simple thing like driving a truck” (quoted by 
Prof. Honigmann from Weston Labarre (1949) Ibid p. 58). If this 
was written towards the end of the nineteenth century, the ex- 
perience of the person who had to deal with automobile mechanics, 
could have been left unchallenged, for tractors did not replace the 
plough then. This, however, accords with the view held by Northorp 
that the Point Four Programme was bound to fail, as the Asians were 
non-mechanical and therefore incompetent to usher in a technological 
civilization. Prof. Honigmann, assures us, and this is implicit through- 
out the book, that ‘culture and personality as a science will contribute 
only in a limited way to the control of human behaviour’. He further 
assures us that ‘ realistic social engineering requires the concerted ac- 
tion of many social and even some of the physical sciences’. This 
puts a brake on ‘selling anthropology too fervently” and on the claims 
of anthropologists for more than their discipline can yet deliver. 
The volume raises expectations and we expect Prof. Honigmann-: 
to illustrate the techniques and methods not merely in the context 
of world societies, but with respect to any particular society. The 
book is a valuable contribution to ethnological literature and deserves 
to be read by a wider public, not merely by the technical know-hows. 


Ds Neill 


THE LAND DAYAKS OF SARAWAK sy W. R. GEDDES, .a. 
(N.Z.), Ph.p. (Lonp.); Lonpon, Her Magszesty’s STATIONERY 
OFFICE, 1954; Pp. 113 AND TABLES, PLATES AND A MAP; PRICE 

Eni L2sm 6d. 


The work under review is a report on a social economic survey 
carried out among the Land Dayaks of the upper Sadong region, in 
Sarawak, by the author on behalf of the Colonial Social Science Re- 
search Council. Whereas he has made a general acquiantance of the 
entire area, his detailed data are drawn from the intensive study of 
the villages of Suhu and Mentu Tapuh. In all he spent 23 months 
in the area under investigation. Although, as already pointed out, 
the study under review is only a report, yet it has all the desirable 
features of a good analytical monograph. As an anthropologist, and 
not a colonial administrator, the present reviewer finds the study 
not only competent ethnography but also significant in terms of the 
development and validation of various theoretical postulates. Before 
I proceed to enlarge upon this significance, I must point out the 
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additional merit of the study in its being presented from the point of 
view of applicability of the various conclusions in the future develop- 
ment of the colony. Throughout, in the discussion of his data, Geddes 
points out the import of changes already under way, and also how 
change in future may be manipulated easily and in the best interests 
of these Dayaks themselves. Besides, the concluding part of the 
report is devoted entirely to various recommendations in connection 
with village welfare, provision of community services, missionary acti- 
vity and so on, all of them based on hypotheses which emerge from 
the analytical portions of the report. And all this in spite of Geddes’ 
purist approach to research—wanting to keep away from making 
recommendations and making them mainly because he is invited to 
do so. There are, though there should not be, two opinions as to whe- 
ther an anthropologist should concern himself with public policy 
and make recommendations about it, or not; and I do not share the 
modesty of the author who himself goes half-way admitting that 
“the intimate knowledge which the anthropologist gains of the limited 
local situation qualifies him in some small part to discuss policies which 
may influence that situation” (p. 103). In fact, the criticism implied 
in this disagreement is the main critical comment I have to make 
against Geddes’ otherwise excellent report. 

The report is divided into three parts, the first two being of almost 
the same length and the third being in the nature of a brief appendix. 
Part one is devoted to the description and analysis of social and reli- 
gious life and political organization of the community; part two is 
devoted to the Land Dayak economy; and part three, as already stated, 
carries the author’s recommendations regarding future reforms. The 
descriptive portions of the report are marked by fullness of meticulous 
detail and the analytical portions by incisiveness of insight. 

It is obvious from the perusal of the report that Geddes’ approach 
has been functional, with an emphasis on the search for structural 
principles. It is thus that he finds the key to the understanding of 
Land Dayak life to consist in the need and the fact of solidarity of the 
community as a whole and of the “households” divided into which 
its members live. All the major themes and aspects of Land Dayak 
culture and society arise out of this basic fact. 

Thus the author thoroughly brings out the unusual relative in- 
significance of kinship among these Dayaks. This is rather startling 
as we are used to the generalization that kinship occupies a pre-emi- 
nent place in preliterate societies. The main explanation given for 
this peculiarity is that, whereas one of the main functions of kinship 
in a society is to provide a basis for recruitment of persons into various 
kinds of groups, in the Land Dayak society such a need does not arise 
as several families live in the adjoining rooms of one “Jonghouse” 
which has a common verandah. And what is the consequence?— 
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The strengthening and the enhancement of the critical importance 
of the “household” which is the basic social, economic and ritual 
grouping within a village. All the various aspects of Land Dayak 
life are subjected by Geddes to a functional analysis of this kind, 
and shown to revolve round the central aim of preserving the “house- 
hold” and through it the’ community. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, in view of the existence of the all- 
important “household”, the community is shown to be of a predomi- 
nantly non-cooperative type. But cooperation in organizing a com- 
mon labour pool, on a reciprocal .basis and without any consideration 
of and for kinship, is a key feature of their economic organization. 
Since various kinds of work must be done by all during a particular 
time period, the organization of such a labour pool is vital to the sur- 
vival of the community; and since the solidarity of the ‘‘household” 
and the community must not be upset, this pool has to be recruited 
without reference to kinship ties. 

Another significant point made by Geddes is that in this society 
the members are not drawn from common sources, and the personal 
kindred groups are so structured that the kindred groups of every 
person are different. Further, these keep changing as a consequence 
of birth, marriage and death. All other kinds of groups, being orga- 
nized on a reciprocal basis, are also not fixed. Consequently, the Land 
Dayak society lacks enduring groups. In other words, the general 
meaning and implications of the concept of “structure” notwithstanding, 
the structure of this society provides for continuity through change. 
No material values are set upon a structural form making reorgani- 
zation easy in this society of half-hearted traditionalists. And 
in the long run this changeability only focusses attention on those 
two points of anchorage, viz. the “household” and the community. 
Enough has been said to bring out the analytical and interpretative 
nature of Geddes’ really first rate ethnography. It is a model work. 

The picture plates, though few in number, have been well chosen 
and reveal that the Land Dayaks are a handsome people. The ab- 
sence of an index detracts from the value of the monograph. Its 
size (21 cms. X 33 cms.) is rather inconvenient to handle. For all 
that is excellent in the report, it is a pleasure to recommend it to 
anthropologists and to all those interested in a _ well-done 
job. 

T. N. Madan 
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THE WONDER THAT WAS INDIA: A SURVEY OF THE CULTURE 
OF THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT BEFORE THE COMING OF THE 
Mustims—sy Dr. A. L. BaswamM, READER IN THE HISTORY 
oF Inpra IN THE University oF LonpoNn. PUBLISHED BY 
SIDHWICK AND Jackson Lrp, Lonpon. PRICE 42 SHILLINGS. 


Dr. Basham is very well-known as the author of “The history of 
the Ajivikas’ published some time back. In this magnwm opus he tries 
to interpret ancient Indian civilisation, as he understands it, to the 
ordinary Western reader who has little knowledge of the subject, 
but some interest in it. In dealing with the subject of Indian culture 
sobriety and accuracy of thought are absolutely needful. This 
culture, characterised by an emotional flow and vibration and mili- 
tating against rigidity in thought, is often liable to be misunderstood. 
A writer on this subject is sometimes ted astray by unconscious pre- 
judice who sees in the past an age of wisdom, happiness and prosperity. 
Once he has started with this amiable proposition, all canons of his- 
torical criticism are thrust aside, when they become inconvenient for 
his thesis, and incoherent arguments are paraded as convincing proof. 

The title of this work appears to be a little misleading as, at the out 
set, it creates a similar notion about India’s past, but Dr. Basham’s 
treatment of the subject has belied this expectation. He has treated 
it in a most assiduous manner. This work is divided into several 
chapters-Introduction, Prehistory, History Ancient and Mediaeval, The 
State-Political life and thought, Society-class, Family and Indivi- 
dual, Everyday life, Religious Cults, Doctrines and Metaphysics, 
Tke Arts; Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music and Dancing; 
Language and Literature and Epilogue : The heritage of India. The 
work also contains several appendices, a full bibliography and refer- 
ences, and an index and glossary. 

In dealing with the subject in such a manner, the author 
sometimes leads himself into many excursions into by-ways and he 
divagates occasionally from the main lines of his subject. This is rather 
natural. The work throws much important and welcome light on many 
obscure problems, and the author has tried to give an honest inter- 
pretation of the intentions of other writers. The learned author does 
not lay himself open to a riposte in starting his own views which are 
based on critical study and sober judgement. As this work is reviewed 
in journal of Anthropology, one may like to consider the chapter 
on Society which is treated in a very lucid manner. The author 
suggests that the caste system may well be the natural response of 
the many small and primitive peoples who were forced to come to terms 
with a more complex economic and social system. It did not deve- 
lop out of the four Aryan Varnas, and the two systems have never 
been thoroughly harmonised’. On this point we dissent from his 
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views: but we dissent with profound respect for the learning which 
fortifies his conclusions. We suggest that Varna and caste are insepar- 
able. The institution of caste system may be traced to the complica- 
tion of life resulting from the further migrations of the Vedic Aryans 
to the East. The recognised professions in the Rig-Veda were be- 
coming hereditary in course of time. The multiplication of castes was 
due to several factors, marriages between different recognised castes 
being the chief one. Even foreigners admitted to the Indian Social 
structure were classed either amongst the Kshatriyas or Sudras only 
with this much of concession that the plate touched by them was 
not polluted. Surely this classification is based on colour. “‘We 
have yet to come across an instance of a foreigner being admitted 
into the Brahmanical class. Vocational mobility was possible, and 
we have several instance of persons belonging to different economic 
groups establishing matrimonial relations. 

The merit of the work is un- questionable. Though it is meant 
for an ordinary Western reader, it would be found more useful for 
a serious student of ancient Indian culture and civilisation. One, 
however, feels that the plates should have been arranged at the end, 
and in a strictly chronological manner. 

B.N. Pun 


THE FINNISH SHROVETIDE sy Etsa_ Enasarvi-Haavio, 
HELSINKI, SUOMALAINEN FIELDEAKATEMIA ACADEMIA SCIEN- 
TIARUM FEennica 1954, Pre. 75. 


In northern Europe, more particularly in Finland, the celebration 
of Shrovetide is a very colourful occasion. Old as the Strovetide 
customs are different peoples practice them with different interests. 
‘Shrovetide is celebrated in Finland by customs and rites; the cele- 
brations comprise positive magic and negative magic (taboos) as well 
as ominal magic and ominal taboos’. In the preface of the book the 
author states that the purpose of his study of Shrovetide is “to eluci- 
date the aims of these Shrovetide rites, to explain them and to dis- 
tinguish between the various historical layers in the material on 
Shrovetide’. 

‘In the Catholic Church Shrovetide has been celebrated as an 
inauguration feast before the forty day fast that follows. In Finland 
Shrove Tuesday, the most important day of the Shrovetide week, 
may fall the earliest on the Ist of February and the latest on the 7th 
of March. According to the author Shrovetide customs and proceed- 
ings have a two fold derivation:. ‘the first because Shrovetide was 
the beginning of Lent in the Roman Catholic Church and _ because 
Shrove Tuesday has been the significant date for the begining of 
spring’. 
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Shrovetide, including all other annual festivals, comprises prophe- 
sies as to the weather and to human fate and the observation of omens. 
So the weather on shrove Tuesday is believed to foreshadow the weather 
for the whole of Lent. 

Shrovetide dishes are perhaps the greatest attraction. It is a 
common Finnish saying that ‘Christmas is for drinking, Shrovetide 
for eating meat’. Hearty eating (peas and pork) has a magic signi- 
ficance. But the author is prone to associate this with the following 
period of austerity during Lent. That is why Shrovetida became a 
season for eating over and over again and in large quantities just 
those dishes one has to abstain from in the coming period of austerity’. 

One of the important Shrovetide customs is the sweeping of living 
rooms and cattle-sheds. By it the verman is exterminated and the 
flies, in particular, are banished. Since Shrovetide is the flax festival, 
the sweeping of floor is especially notable because of its connection 
with flax harvest. The idea is that “the cleaner you sweep the floor 
the cleaner the flax will grow.” 

Another very popular custom is the Shrove gliding. People coast 
downhill on tobogganing on Shrove Tuesday. Magic associations 
with tobogganing was that the longer the slopes the longer \ ill be the 
flax. But if one fell off the toboggan the flax will be flattened. Long 
hair, white clothes and nudity were also imprtant factors in supple- 
mentary magic associated with Shrovetide. a 

Women must not spin after mid-day on Shrove Tuesday. _ Spinning 
done at Shrovetide and during Lent causes giddy sickness in sleep 
and affests the way cattle thrive. It is also supposed to affect the 
growth of flax adversely. So the spinning had to be sto Tyithe 
spinning wheels cleaned and put away and covered as an iuuication 
that spinning was over for winter. But the author postulated a deeper 
and more fundamental reason. This prohibition signified that certain 
winter work must be finished in time. This will enable the people 
to prepare for the next work. The same explanation can be applied 
for the restriction on felling trees on or after the Shrove Tuesday. 

While reading an account of the Finnish Shrovetide one is at once 
reminded of Mandelbaum’s excellent picturization of the Dry Funeral 
ceremony among the Kotas which appears in ‘Method and Perspective 
in Anthtopology” editted by Spencer. Judging from that standard 
one would say that Dr. Elsa Enajarvi-Haavio’s presentation of the 
‘form’ of Shrovetide is very good indeed. The author has also made 
a sucessful attempt to explain the implicit meaning underlying the 
different Shrovetide celebrations. However it has not been explained 
how, excepting in case of Shrovetide dishes, the Christian faith added 
a new layer to the Shrovetide customs. 

“Although it is long’, says the author, “since the growing of flax 
has decreased, and cloth bought in shops now replaces homespun 
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tobogganing downhill to help the flax harvest still goes on because of 
its own amusement values.” But this is not a sufficient explanation 
of the differences in the celebrations and the purposes behind them. 
With the breadth of knowledge the author possess on the Shrovetide 
one would have expected a fuller account of the variations in the cere- 
mony. This was needed more so because of the fact that in a Chris- 
tian land Christians have got more attraction in Shrovetide than even 
in Christmas. This, in the opinion of the reviewer, would have 
helped the author better in evolving a kind of pattern and to bring 
some kind of order out of the chaotic multiplicity of the erroneous 
material on Shrovetide. 

Gopala Sarana 


METHOD AND PERSPECTIVE IN ANTHROPOLOGY : Papzrs 
IN HONOUR OF WiLson D. WALLIS, EDITED BY Rospert F., 
SPENCER. Mrinneapouis: THE UNIvERsITy oF MINNESOTA 
Press, 1954. xm+323. $ 4.50. 

OW 

The book under review is composed of thirteen essays, five on 
ethnography, three on cultural anthropology, and one each on prehis- 
tory, linguistics, ethnogeography and sociology. The concluding essay 
“Critical Summary and Conclusions” is based on the preceding twelve 
essays and has been contributed by Kroeber. 

The review that follows does not deal with the three essays, one 
each ov prehistory, linguistics and ethnogeography. 

The ‘title of the book raises hopes which are reinforced by the 
text of the dedicatory note addressed to Wilson, the hopes that an- 
thropologists in general, and not one only or two among them, have 
realized the immense need of examining their methods and concepts 
from the standpoint of logic and scientific method, and have taken to 
an unabashed discussion of the scientific method in its relation to 
anthropology. But very sadly the reader is disillusioned to find 
that none of the essays deals with method per se or with method in its 
relation to anthropology, and that only some deal with the problems 
indirectly. The remaining essays refer to field techniques, personal 
field experiences, and personal viewpoints. 

Herskovits deals with five problems a field-investigator is generally 
faced with: the problems of duration, communication, rapport, compari- 
son and historic depth. Sister M. Inez Hilger writes about elemen- 
tary field techniques like the arranging and recording of personal ob- 
servation and personal interviews. She does not say any new or 
significant things. Elizabeth Colson writes on sampling and census- 
taking as she used these techniques and her experiences about them. 
Mandelbaum’s 42-page essay on the form, variation and meaning 
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of Kota “dry” funeral is a masterpiece in the art of description and 
interpretation; but, excepting of course the method of presenting 
one’s data and analyzing them implicit in his presentation, what does 
he say on methodology? or on field techniques? There is no direct 
discussion of these. Ackerknecht writes on the history of the com- 
parative method in anthropology, pleading for and justifying its use. 
And what does he say therein which we do not already know? Spencer, 
the editor of the volume, indicates the immense scope that exists for 
cooperation between cultural anthropology and the humanities. 
His is a suggestive essay. Linton’s essay deals with the problem of 
universal values. It not only leaves many things unsaid but also is 
not quite explicit on the various points it raises and seeks to tackle. 
It is sad to know that Linton was taken away from us just when 
he had devoted himself to this no-longer-avoidable problem of uni- 
versal values with its universal implications. Bowers reviews research 
methodology in sociology in the first half of the Twentieth 
Century. 

And then follows Kroeber’s critical summary which raises many 
significant issues. He lashes out against pragmatism and _ hu- 
manitarianism calling science disinterested intellectual inquiry. This 
sounds rather like formal logic; and is formal logic science, the whole 
of science? Besides, is Knowledge meant for Man or Man for 
Knowledge? This “theoretical purism’’, in the context of a social 
science, if not wrong, is certainly an inadequate approach. He is not 
happy with Linton’s attempt to justify the study of values on the 
ground of humanitarianism. He refuses to discuss Bowers’ paper for 
the same reason revealing his emphasis on the supposedly innate 
indifference of scientific theory to application. Dewey and Malinowski 
should have been here now to take up the challenge. In his comments 
on Spencer’s paper Kroeber says: “In fact, it is my basic premise 
that anthropology is a natural science and must continue to want to 
be one, if it is to realize itself; but that its own field can be developed 
only under partial autonomy and by procedures of its own.” This 
seems to be only partially in line with Kroeber’s previously ex- 
pressed views on this very basic methodological problem. His view 
that anthropology, like other sciences, must needs begin with a phe- 
nomenological stage to progress into the processual is well known. 
But does that mean that anthropology is a natural science? Did 
Kroeber say so previously? It is well-known that Kroeber regarded 
science and histry as methods of inquiry, and sought to improve upon 
Neo-Kantians by ruling out any opposition between these two 
methods ; they were said to be applicable to all levels of phenomena, 
though not equally. A synthesis of the two approaches was impli- 
cated for cultural authropology, although according to the concept of 
“levels” a closer relation with history was also recognized, ‘This 
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close methodological relationship between cultural anthropology and 
history as enunciated by Kroeber was taken up, some years back, by 
Evans-Pritchard who explicitly stated that he was following Kroeber. 
The implication was, probably, a revolt in British social anthropology 
against Radcliffe-Brown’s definition of social anthropology as a 
natural science. And now Kroeber seems to be going away from 
the end held by Evans-Pritchard to that held by Radcliffe-Brown. 
Will Bidney and Murdock note this? 

One more point : if anthropology is a natural science, i. e., has 
become so, why should it want to be one to realize itself? Why should 
it want to become what it already is? s 

Taken as a whole, as a book on method and perspective in anthro- 
pology, the book under review is disappointing. Nowhere in this 
book on method is method, or anthropological method, or compara- 
tive method defined. Besides, the essays of which the book is com- 
posed are not of uniform quality. 

To conclude, one may again refer to the good essays in the book. 
Mandelbaum’s description of Kota funerals is superbly done. Linton’s 
and Spencer’s essays deal with significant future trends and are full 
of suggestions. Colson’s essay is an important contribution in the 
context of the ever increasing use of statistics by social scientists. 
She uses statistics to compare three societies to obtain answers to prob- 
lems of social anthropology. And in these days of awe-inspiring 
respect for quantification it would be a pity if Herskovits is not taken 
seriously when he says that just as an individual speaker can only 
distort the grammar of the language he is speaking and not create 
it, likewise an individual as a carrier of his culture is a fairly good 
indicator of it. One is reminded of Mead’s emphasis on the qualita- 
tive character of the cultural anthropologist’s sample. 

The book has a frontpiece picture of Wallis. 

T. N. Madan 


LIFE (INTERNATIONAL) ON HINDUISM. 


This year (1955), the LIFE (International Edition) undertook 
a ‘unique venture in journalism: a series of five pictorial essays on the 
World’s Great Religions’ in which are ‘set forth the religious beliefs, 
and customs of most of the world’s people’. 

Part I of the series dealt with Hinduism (April, 1955 issue of 
LIFE), in just the way LIFE had ventured: it was a long pictorial 
popular essay, and yet it covered practically all the aspects of the great 
“Congress of Religious Faiths” that is Hinduism, everything that 
could be of interest to a lay reader. 

The essay starts by giving a historical survey of Hinduism, from 
the Vedic period downwards to the present day, covering the Vedas, 
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Upanisads, the Epics, and the numerous Reformatory Movements. 
Caste comes next, and its workings in the social set up have been 
explained in an orthodox and traditional way; of course there is no 
reference to the evolution of caste-structure in modern Hindu society. 
In this way the essay covers: Hindu myths and symbolism, Gods 
and Demons in Hindu mythology, Yoga, rites de passage observed by 
Hindus, and finally, the Change and Challenge to Hinduism, which 
makes it ‘adapt to the modern age and compete with the world’s 
other faiths’(?). 

Unlike other popular writings by non-Indian journalists, this one 
does not appear to be a malicious attempt to abuse Hinduism, but 
rather a serious desire to explain to the millions of ignorant lay readers 
fhe manifold aspects of this ‘conglomeration of faiths’. All in all, 
the view throughout taken has been to portrary Hindu beliefs and 
customs in their theoretical and traditional way. Of course, one 
never expects to find details of regional variations or sects and faiths 
in a brief popular essay like this one. 

The pictures are colourful and attractive. It is true that some of 
them appear to be partisan and snatched somewhat out of context, 
but they are beautiful. 

Kin So Ms 


SAMAJ—A. HINDI JOURNAL, QUARTERLY PUBLISHED By 
THE SAMAJ VIGYAN ParisHaD, Kasut VIDYAPITH, BARANAS. 


The Samaj Vigyan Parishad of the Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras has 
announced the publication of “Samaj” in Hindi. “Samaj” (A quar- 
terly journal of Social Schences and Social Work) has on its editorial 
board such eminent scholars as Acharya Narendra Deva, Dr. Sam- 
pujnand, Prof. D. P. Mukerji, and Prof. Raja Ram Shastri. The 
first issue of the journal came outin April 1955. Among other things 
it contains eight main essays some of which are these: ‘Culture and 
Modern World’ by Dr. Irawati Karve, ‘Devada: A Deccan Plateau 
village” by Dr. 8. C. Dube, “Training of Social Work” by Prof. S. 
N. Ranade, “Social Significance of Language” by Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, “From of Social Work” by Prof. Raja Ram Shastri and 
Presidential Address to the First Indian Sociological Conference, 
Dehradun by Prof. D. P. Mukerjee. 

We welcome the publication of a sociological journal in the national 
language. We hope that the publishers will keep up the standard 
and will be careful not to spoil the beauty of the original works when 
they are translated into Hindi. But we think that it is a matter 
for careful and anxious thought that mest of the essays are only 
translations. Is the significant purpose of bringing social sciences 
and Hindi into vital contact with each other served properly thereby? 
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a new publication 
THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


the first quarterly journal in this field 
Autumn issue 


This new Journal supports and encourages the correlation of 


interdisciplinary research. The second issue will include articles 
by -—— 


Prof. A Q. Querido, Amsterdam; Dr. Alexander Wolf & 
Dr. K. Schwartz, New York; Dr. T. M. Ling, Sussex ; 
Dr. R. A. Sandison, Wocester; Prof. Kenneth E. Priestley, 
Hong Kong; Dr. Doris Odlum, London; Dr. Geoffrey 


Tooth, London: and Sari Kras, London. 


Subscriptions. 
Single copy 7s. 6d 


Four Copies per Year £1. 5s 


All enquiries should be addressed to : 


The Secretary—International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
9 Fellows Road, London N.W. 3, 
England. 
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Covers the various fields of scholarship research of interest 
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